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IIE¥ER  BEFORE  ALL  THESE  HEW 
FEATURES  IH  ORE  TRACTOR. 


Hero  are  all  the  unique  advaiitagen  of  the  Ferguson 

System  built  into  a  bigger,  more  powerful  Diesel 

tractor — performance,  flexibility  and  economy  of 

operation  never  before  possible  in  a  tractor  of  this  size. 

The  new  .Massey-Ferguson  “65”  is  a  50.5  b.h.p. 

high  pei'formanct'  tractor,  yet  it  weighs 

only  4. ((10  lbs.  Now,  every  fanner 

whatever  his  power  requirements,  can 

standardise  on  Ferguson  System  tractors 

for  more  work  every  man  hour — 

for  increased  production  af  lower  cost. 


Improved  FerKuson  System  Hydraulics  Greater 
output,  ronstant  running  pump  and  increased 
h.vdraulii'  lift  caiuicitv — Automatic  “two-way" 
deptii  contmi — constant  overload  release. 
Differential  Lock  gives  tiew  degree  of  traction 
efilciency. 

Double  DIm  Brakes — .Anti-fade — independent 
lirake  pedals,  or  master  brake  control. 

Easier  Implement  Attachment  with  new  design 
lower  links. 

P.T.O.  Live  pru|)ortional  engine  speed  P.T.O.  or 
ground  speed  P.T.O. 

Dual  Clutch — Hto|<  tractor,  while  P.T.O.  and 
pump  still  operate. 

Gearbox  Six  forward  and  two  reverse  from 
.30  m.p.h.  to  over  14  m.p.h. 

Full  Power  Steering  Available  for  the  first  time, 
(extra  eifuipment).  , 


py'Harhik'FfnniBon  (Bxpewt)  Limited.  OoTentry,  EogiMid. 
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LIMKIMG  EUROPE 
AMD  THE  EAST 


SWEDEI^ 


Complete  facilities  for 

Documentary  Credits 
Collections 
T  ransfers 
Credit  Information 
Trade  Promotion 


FAST  FREIGHT 
SERVICES 


are  offered  by 


SKANSKA  BANKEN 


•  TTiree  port  coverage  in  Malaya 

•  Direct  voyages  from  Europe  to  Malaya 

•  Special  Service  for  China 


ESTABLISHED  II9« 


MALMO  AND  STOCKHOLM 

Talagrams  :  SKANSKABANK 


Let  US  act  as  you 
correspondent  In 


These  are  some  of  the  advantages  whidi  the  P  A  O 
Far  East  Freight  Services  offer  to  all  who  have 
dealings  with  Europe.  A  good  frequency  of  sailings, 
faster  transit  times  between  Europe,  Malaya, 
Philippines,  China  and  Japan.  A  fleet  of  fast  ships 
to  carry  more  cargo  to  more  places  in  less  time. 
Such  is  the  achievement  of  the  P  A  O  Far  Eastern 
Freight  Services. 
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with 

'JOI  NTS  -  THAT-  MOVE 


Tower  Stations  are  important  build¬ 
ings  in  any  country. 

They  have  to  withstand  stresses 
never  experienced  by  other 
structures  and  therefore,  must  incor¬ 
porate  only  high  grade  materials. 

As  an  example,  the  joints  in  the 
tiled  lining  of  the  stack  should  be 
sealed  v^^th  Asbestumen  to  with¬ 
stand  the  high  temperature. 


OTHER  EXPANOITB  PRODUCTS  INCLUDBl 
PLI-ASTIC*  AEROLASTIC*  EXPANOITE  WATERSTOPS  — 
RUBBER  and  PVC  PLASTIJOINT  MULSEAL*  SEELASTIK* 
SEEL-A-STRIP  RB  200  •  Registered  Trade  Marks 

BXPANDITE  LIMITED  ARB  T  H  E*  S  P  E  C  I A  L  I S  T  S 
IN  CONSTRUCTIONAL  •  J  04  N  T  S- T  H  AT- M  O  V  B  * 


For  dg tails  of  saUiitgs,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Compamy’t  Agents, 

Kobs,  Tokyo,  Yokohsma,  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co.  of  Japan  Ltd. 
Shanghai,  Tientsin  and  Tsingtao,  China  Ocean  Shipping  Agency. 
Hong  Kong,  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  A  Co.  of  Hong  Kong  Ltd. 
Singapore  and  Penang,  Islay,  Kerr  A  Co.  Ltd. 

Port  Swettenham,  Harrisons  A  Crosfleld  (Malaya)  Ltd. 


CHASE  ROAD,  LONDON, 
N.W.IO,  ENGLAND. 

Tel :  ELOar  4321  (10  lines) 
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ASSOCIATES  AND  DISTRIBUTOAS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


P  A  O  HEAD  OFFICE:  122  Leadcnhall  Street,  London,  B.C.). 
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National  Bank  of 
Pakistan 


THE  KEY  TO  BETTER  TRADE  CONNECTIONS ! 

READ  THE  OVER^AS-POST  MONTHLY  EXPORT 
EDITIONS.  GERMANY’S  LARGEST  EXPORT  AND 
IMPORT  JOURNAL.  ESTABLISHED  1919. 

Regularly  published  in  English,  German,  Spanish  and 
French  separate  editions. 

Edition  A — Engineering  and  Machinery 
Edition  B — Consumer  Goods 

Also  COMBINED  EDITIONS 

Engineering' editorial  in  co-operation  with  VDI  German 
Engineers’  Association 

OFFiaAL  ORGAN  OF  HANOVER  TRADE  FAIRS 
ORGANIZATION 

Unequalled  customers’  services  free  to  subscribers 

Keep  on  top  of  European  market  developments  by 
reading  OVERSEA^POST 
For  rates  and  subscriptions  write  to:  — 
Overseas-Post  Trade  Journal, 

144a  Holland  Park  Avenue,  London,  W.ll 
Telephone:  BAYswater  2848 

Verlag  Uabargaa-Post  K.G.,  Nuarnbarg 
Wait  Garmany 


(Incorporated  under  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan 
Ordinance,  No.  XIX  of  1949,  and  sponsored  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Pakistan.  The  liability  of  members  is  limited) 

ESTABLISHED  1949 

Authorised  Capital  ...  Pak.  Rs.  6,00,00,000 

Issued  and  Subscribed  ...  Pak.  Rs.  6,00,00,000 

Paid-up  Pak.  Rs.  1,50,00,000 

Reserve  Fund  (31.12.56)  Pak.  Rs.  85,00,000 

Deposits  (31.12.56)  ..  Pak.  Rs.  48,58,00,000 

With  80  branches  and  sub-branches  throughout 
Pakistan  and  foreign  branches  at  Calcutta  (India), 
D’Jeddah  (Saudi  Arabia)  and  Baghdad  (Iraq)  the 
Bank  is  well  equipped  to  transact  Banking  business 
of  every  description  for  those  at  present  trading  or 
intending  to  trade  with  these  countries. 

Enquiries  will  be  welcomed  by  the  London  Manager  at 

20  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C.3 


musicians  the  whole 
world  over  .  .  . 

attach  great  value  to  the  purity  of  sound  and  the 
modern  execution  of  the  accordions.  If  it  is  the 
matter  of  a  large  or  a  small  model,  the  accordions 
will  idways  have  these  characteristics,  when  they 
are  manufactured  in  the  musical  centre  of 
Klingenthal  —  Markneukirchen.  The  perfection  of 
our  accordions  will  satisfy  you,  too. 


Representation  in  Cenade  :  Andarco  Import  Co., 
417  St.  Petor  Stroot,  Montreal,  P.Q. 


—  Office  Music  005/Klingenthal  in  Saxony  — 
Marknoukirchnar  Str.  32  Telephone  2078 
GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 
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MADURA  MILLS  €0.  LID^  MADURAI 

(SOUTH  INDIA) 

Milk  at 

MADURAI,  TUnOORIN  &  AMBASAMUDRAM 

COTTON  MRiS 

of  all  Desorlptlons 


600,000 

SpIndiM 


SPECIALITIES! 


Counts 
Up  to  800 


YARNS  FOR 

ROPES  —  HEALDS  —  CANVAS  —  TAPE 
BELTING  DUCK  —  TYRE  CORO 
SEWING  THREAD 
MULTI-PLY  and  CORD  YARNS 

Managers:  A.  &  F.  HARVEY  LTD., 

MADURAI  •  S.I. 

London  CorrospondonH : 

HARVEY  BROTHERS  AGENCY  LTD. 

'  34  Quaan  Anna's  Gata,  Wastminstar,  S.W.I 
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TTie  House  SWE  (XPRESS.  210  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W.l. 


FROM  AiffiN  TO  TOKYO,  wherever  your  Eastern  travels  take  you, 
he  will  not  be  far  away.  He  is  the  local  manager  of  The  Chartered 
Bank.  He  is  there  to  serve  you — and  no  one  is  better  qualified 
to  do  80.  The  Bank  which  he  represents  links  East  and  West 
through  a  system  of  branches  which  extends  to  most  centres 
of  commercial  importance  throughout  Southern  and  South 
Eastern  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Those  branches  provide  com¬ 
plete  and  up-to-date  banking  services,  sustained  by  wide 
knowledge  and  long  experience  of  Eastern  trade,  travel  and 
investment.  In  particular  a  highly  effective  credit  information 
service  and  skilled  assistance  and  advice  are  available  to 
merchants  and  manufacturers  seeking  new  business  connexions 
in  Asian  markets. 

THE 


CHARTERED  BANK 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1S53) 

HEAD  office:  38  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

Branches  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Agencies  at  New  York  and  Hamburg 


Front  Cover  picture  shows:  The  Tien  An  Men  (Gate  of 
Heavenly  Peace),  the  south  central  entrance  to  the  Impolal  City, 
Peking.  Under  the  golden  tiles  of  its  uptilted  roof,  Mao  Tse-tuH 
and  the  other  leaders  of  China  take  the  salute  on  national 
festivals  when  hundreds  of  thousands  inarch  past  this  imposini 
edUke.  The  Tien  An  Men  was  buih  by  a  Ming  emperor  in  142$ 
and  is  considered  a  symbol  of  China’s  unity  and  power.  Ill 
picture  has  been  incorporated  in  the  nation^  emblem  of  ttH 
People’s  Republic  of  China. 

(Photo  by  H.  C.  Taussig 
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Survival  —  A  Worthy  Cause 


The  ink  is  hardly  dry  on  Moscow  communications  to 
the  western  powers  on  the  subjea  of  talks,  before  cries 
of  “  no  ”  are  heard  from  the  United  States.  This  is 
inevitably  followed  by  a  chorus  of  noes  from  the  lesser 
powers  of  the  West.  The  negative  reply  to  Russian  suggesticms 
is  now  a  reflex  action,  for  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  suggest 
in  a  few  weeks  from  now  that  agreement  should  be  sought  on 
precisely  the  points  raised  in  President  Eisenhower’s  reply  to 
two  Russian  notes,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  immediate  western 
answer  would  be  “  no.”  When  we  in  the  West  were  in  a 
position  of  dominant  military  strength  we  were  reluctant  to 
negotiate  because  strength  made  it  unnecessary;  now  we  are 
not  ready  to  negotiate  imtil  we  are  again  in  a  position  if 
military  strength. 

What  conclusions  can  sane  people  draw  from  this 
nonsense — that  the  tiger  will  not  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  or 
the  tiger  with  the  tiger,  or  the  lamb  with  the  lamb?  Who 
will  lie  with  whom?  The  only  sure  assumption  is  that  the 
West,  led  by  the  United  States,  does  not  want  to  talk  terms 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  neither  peace  terms  nor  any  other. 
There  are  many  who  would  passionately  deny  this,  but  a 
close  look  at  the  faas  should  convince  anyone  that  there 
seems  no  other  conclusion. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  western  leaders  desire  a 
lasting  peace  any  less  than  their  peoples,  or  than  the  Russians, 
but  it  does  seem  to  mean  that,  from  their  way  of  lotddng  at 
it,  to  come  to  some  agreement  on  the  military  plane  with 
Commiinism  does  not  make  western  pblitical  philosophy 
secure  from  the  pressure  of  Communist  doctrine,  imless  such 
an  agreement  can  be  reached  on  terms  utterly  favourable  to 
western  ideas.  As  Mr.  Dulles  may  well  put  it.  Communism 
is  evil,  and  you  cannot  come  to  terms  with  the  devil.  From 
this  viewpoint  it  becomes  clear  that  the  nuclear  deterrent 
seems  of  greater  value  to  him  than  a  disarmament  agreement 
which  in  no  way  ensures  a  defence  against  the  advance  of 
Communism,  or.  Socialism,  in  other  ways. 

It  could,  of  course,  be  argued  that  retention  of  the 
nuclear  deterrent  gives  no  security  against  the  success  of 


Communism  in  the  world  economic  field,  where  the  threat 
to  western  capitalism  today  is  a  more  potent  one  than  the 
military  threat.  But  it  is  true  to  say  that,  looking  at  the 
clash  of  ideologies  in  terms  remote  from  the  actualities  of 
everyday  life,  if  either  of  the  two  political  doctrines  in 
question  were  in  danger  of  complete  submersion  by  the  other, 
by  aggressive  or  peaceful  means,  each  would  resort  to  force 
of  arms  for  its  survival.  Inherent  in  any  discussion  of  this 
question,  on  the  philosophical  level,  is  the  recognition  that 
G)mmunism  is  confident  that  development  in  a  long  period 
of  peace  would  increase  its  success  within  its  frontiers  and 
outside;  while  democratic  capitalism  seems  all  the  time 
sensitive  to  the  danger  that  world  trends  are  acting  against 
it,  with  the  consequent  sense  of  insecurity  in  the  face  of 
confident  Communism. 

President  Eisenhower’s  observation  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Bulganin  that  “  ...  to  the  US  aggressive  war  is  not  only 
abhorrent  but  impractical  and  impossible”  is  an  indication 
of  the  value  Americans  attach  to  the  theory  of  pure  deterrent. 

But  not  everyone  in  the  West,  or  in  the  world  at  large 
(outside  the  frontiers  of  Communism),  shares  the  view  that 
relations  with  Russia  must  be  confined  within  the  theory  of 
deterrence.  Saner  and  wiser  counsels  must  prevail  if  this 
planet  is  to  disperse  the  oppressing  clouds  of  fear.  There 
seems  no  disagreement  among  men  of  affairs  in  the  West  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  genuine  in  its  desire  for  a  settlement 
along  peaceful  lines.  Would  a  climate  of  agreement  and  amity 
not  suit  our  purposes  just  as  well  as  theirs?  Do  we  feel  so 
much  on  the  defensive  in  the  ideological  struggle  that  we 
cannot  envisage  any  measure  of  success  in  economic  conqx- 
tition  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Feeling  is  growing  that  stnne  power  or  some  person  in 
the  West  should  assume  the  lead  in  responding  to  Russian 
su^estions  in  a  positive  manner.  The  difficulties  in  doing  so 
increase  every  day,  for  as  time  goes  by  the  European 
nations,  and  some  in  the  East,  become  more  and  more  in  the 
thrall  of  Washington.  Mr.  Macmillan’s  practical  suggestion 
of  a  non-aggression  pact  has  had  to  pay  the  price  of  relega- 
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tion  from  practicality  to  theory  in  the  cause  of  conformity 
with  the  American,  reply  to  the  Bulganin  notes. 

It  has  recently  been  pointed  out  that  Russia’s  super¬ 
iority  in  weapons  of  nuclear  delivery  means  that  today  the 
West  has  to  rely  on  Moscow’s  benevolence  in  the  preservation 
of  peace.  That  the  Soviet  Union,  with  such  strength,  can 
talk  in  terms  of  a  settlement  should  give  rise  to  confidence. 
What  seems  most  urgently  needed  is  for  Britain  and  other 
Eurojjean  nations  (who  are,  after  all,  threatened  with  imme¬ 
diate  annihilation  at  the  start  of  a  war)  to  reassess  how  closely 
our  interests  coincide  with  America’s  in  the  matter  of  the 
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preservation  and  continuation  of  life,  and  whether  this  very 
worthy  cause  is  helped  or  hindered  by  the  imposition  cf 
American  theories  upon  our  native  intelligence.  Someone  hai 
got  to  break  out  of  the  tight,  paralysing  corsets  in  whidi 
coordinated  western  foreign  policy  now  finds  itself.  | 

Mr.  Macmillan  cannot  have  failed  to  realise  while  in  | 
India  the  enormity  of  the  support  Britain  would  receive  from  \ 
that  quarter  in  the  display  of  initiative  in  taking  steps  towards  | 
agreement  with  Russia,  for  this  is  not  a  matter  whose  i 
implications  are  confined  to  Europe.  Survival,  in  the  nuclear  | 
age,  is  a  world-wide  problem.  | 


Commenl; 


Macmillan  in  the  Subcontinent 

IT  is  difficult  to  estimate  exactly  what  impression  Mr. 
Harold  Macmillan  made  upon  Indians  during  his  visit  to 
Delhi.  The  welcome  was  warm  but  not  very  effusive,  and 
if  the  courteous  exchanges  are  extracted  from  the  speeches 
and  statements  of  hosts  and  guest  it  would  appear  that  the 
British  Prime  Minister  was  accepted  more  as  a  symbol  of 
goodwill  between  two  Conunonwealth  countries  than  as  an 
effective  figurehead  in  world  affairs.  The  visit  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  success  in  a  quiet,  unassuming  way,  more  for 
the  impression  present-day  India  must  have  made  upon  Mr. 
Macmillan  than  the  reverse. 

His  call  for  a  non-aggression  pact  with  the  Soviet 
countries,  just  before  the  Commonwealth  tour  began,  created 
a  good  impression  in  Delhi,  and  Mr.  Nehru  warmly 
applauded  the  idea,  but  not  one  among  Mr.  Macmillan’s 
hosts  was  deluded  into  believing  that  Britain  had  enough 
influence  with  America  to  carry  through  such  a  controversial 
act  of  policy  in  the  near  future. 

Much  more  could,  and  perhaps  would,  have  been  made 
of  it  by  Indian  leaders  had  they  felt  the  presence  of  a  force¬ 
ful  and  independent  personality  in  their  midst.  In  the  event 
the  visit  was  taken  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  social  call  among 
friends  of  equal  standing  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  reception  in  Karachi  was  less 
effusive  even  than  in  Delhi,  although  just  as  friendly. 
Although  Pakistan  has  shown  herself  more  in  accord  with 
western  ideas  on  the  conduct  of  world  affairs  than  India 
has,  leading  statesmen  of  the  country  were  sensible  of  the 
atmosphere  with  which  Mr.  Macmillan  had  so  recently  been 
surrounded  in  Delhi.  The  Prime  Minister  could  have  been 
no  less  aware  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  keen  and 
loyal  ally  of  the  West.  And  he  evidently  pleased  Pakistan 
leaders  when  he  told  the  press  that  he  tentatively  favoured 
-  the  idea  of  linking  NATO  with  the  Bagdad  Pact  and  SEATO. 
There  is  no  denying  that  from  where  Mr.  Macmillan  stands 
politically  he  found  private  talks  in  Karachi  considerably 
more  congenial  than  in  Delhi.  If  he  had  any  reservations  at 
all,  they  can  only  have  arisen  out  of  a  too  demanding  attitude 
by  Pakistan.  That  this  actually  happened  seems  unlikely  for 

the  British  Prime  Minister  gave  an  assurance  that  in  Karachi 


he  had  had  “businesslike  talks  on  how  to  make  friends  and 
keep  them.” 

In  their  different  ways  his  contacts  in  Delhi  and  Karachi 
must  have  pleased  Mr.  Macmillan.  In  the  one  he  was  made 
aware  of  the  desire  for  friendship  with  Britain  and  the 
Commonwealth  in  spite  of  the  often  loudly  expressed 
dissentient  opinions,  and  in  the  other  he  was  left  in  no  doubtj 
of  the  loyalty  to  western  ideals.  j 


Afro-Asian  Cooperation 

By  far  the  most  tangible  decision  to  come  out  of  the 
recent  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  Conference  in  Cairo  was 
that  on  economic  cooperation  between  countries  of  the 
region.  It  was  proposed  that  later  this  year  Chambers  of 
Commerce  from  the  countries  represented  should  meet  to 
discuss  the  means  of  increasing  trade  and  cooperation.  It 
is  not  yet  clear  how  far  such  an  idea  will  be  successful.  None 
of  the  countries  has  enough  money  or  goods  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  underdeveloped  neighbours.  And  yet  it  has 
been  recognised  for  some  time  that  much  more  can  be  done 
in  economic  cooperation  within  the  Afro-Asian  area  than 
there  is  at  the  moment. 

The  biggest  problem  is  the  acquisition  by  underdeveloped 
countries  of  aid  from  sources  outside  the  region.  In  this 
respect  the  generous  offer  of  unconditional  aid  without 
strings  to  any  country  which  may  need  it  made  by  the 
Russian  delegate  to  the  conference  had  a  resounding  impact. 
But  here  lies  something  of  a  mystery:  reference  to  this 
offer  has  been  omitted  from  the  Soviet  record  of  the  con-' 
ference.  No  one  can  yet  say  with  certainty  whether  this  hasi 
any  meaning,  but  the  members  of  the  permanent  Council! 
that  has  been  set  up  in  Cairo  as  an  outcome  of  the  con-  ' 
ference,  must  soon  begin  to  establish  the  truth  of  it,  and  pin 
the  Soviet  Union  down  to  its  promise. 

Apart  from  the  economic  aspect,  the  conference  covered 
familiar  enough  ground.  They  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
condemning  imperialism,  colonialism,  and  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  —  the  root  of  much  of  the  world  trouble.  These 
subjects  are  all  very  laudable  and  are,  not  unnaturally. 

uppermost  in  the  minds  of  people  from  the  Afro-Asian 
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area.  Because  the  conference  was  not  sponsored  by  the 
fovernments  of  all  the  countries  represented,  it  lacked  the 
dignity  and  moral  weight  of  its  predecessor  at  Bandung.  Too 
much  energy  was  spent  on  retailing  the  negative  reaction  to 
the  evils  of  imperialism  and  colonialism  and  less  on  positive 
practical  solutions. 


Enter  the  Sheikh 


Coinciding  with  Dr.  Graham’s  renewed  effort  to  find 
a  solution  of  the  Kashmir  dispute,  Sheikh  Abdullah,  the 
former  Chief  Minister  of  Kashmir  and  leader  of  the 
Kashmir  National  Conference,  and  one-time  friend  of  Nehru, 
merges  from  his  four  and  a  half  years’  detention  in  prison. 
This  presents  a  factor  in  the  situation  that  may  well  make 
Dr.  Graham  halt  in  his  tracks  for  the  time  being. 

In  almost  his  first  breath  after  his  release  by  the 
Kashmir  authorities.  Sheikh  Abdullah  said  that  the  people 
must  decide  Kashmir’s  future.  This  return  to  his  former 


action  the  Indian  Government  will  not  agree  to.  Since  his 
incarceration  the  state  has  moved  irrevocably  into  India’s 
orbit,  and  no  one  in  Delhi  would  be  prepared  to  countenance 
any  move  that  would  seek  to  undo  the  properly  constituted 
ties  that  bind  Kashmir  to  India.  If  the  Sheikh  is  not  demand¬ 
ing  a  plebiscite  for  independence,  then  what  for?  Does  he 
mean  for  accession  to  Pakistan?  This  would  be  a  change  of 
heart  indeed,  and  could  lead  him  into  a  great  deal  more 
conflict  with  the  authorities. 

Sheikh  Abdullah’s  release  will  cause  some  mental  con¬ 
fusion  in  Srinagar,  if  not  actual  unrest  in  Kashmir,  for  his 
forthright  accusations  against  Delhi  and  Mr.  Nehru  in  con¬ 
nection  with  events  prior  to  his  arrest  are  almost  certain 
to  arouse  passion  in  some  foolhardy  hearts.  He  is  no  doubt 
confident  that  the  Kashmiri  people  have  as  high  a  regard 
for  him  now  as  they  had  when  they  demonstrated  violently 
on  hearii^  the  news  of  his  arrest  in  1953.  He  may  be 

that  his 


ustihed  in  his  confidence,  but  evidence  shows 
uccessor,  Bakshi  Ghulam  Mohammed,  now  Prime  Minister 
)f  Kashmir,  has  performed  his  task  reasonably  well,  and  has 
nanaged  to  rally  former  discontented  elements  to  his  side. 

Hie  Kashmir  administration  is  not  all  that  one  would  wish 
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it  to  be,  for  there  is  evidence  of  continued  political 
suppression  in  some  quarters.  Happily  this  has  not  gone 
unnoticed  in  Indian  political  circles. 

Whether  Sheikh  Abdullah  will  become  a  significant 
figure  again  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but  some  of  the  things  he  has 
said  since  his  release  indicate  that  he  is  no  less  politically 
unstable  now  than  he  was  after  he  had  succtimbed  to  the 
temptations  of  power  six  years  ago. 


Unsettled  Base 

IT  is  curiously  anomalous  that  the  island  of  Okinawa, 
America’s  key  defensive  position  in  the  chain  of  Pacific 
defences  against  the  advance  of  Communism,  should  be 
the  one  place  in  the  region,  outside  of  China,  whose  people 
are  very  pro-Communist.  The  surprise  is  not  that  the  people 
are  extremely  left-wing,  but  that  the  United  States  War 
Department  should  feel  the  base  can  remain  secure  in  present 
circumstances.  The  reason  probably  is  that  American  oflficials 
recognise  that  left-wing  tendencies  in  Okinawa  are  not  the 
product  of  outside  influences  and  contacts,  but  are  a  pure 
reaction  against  the  presence  of  US  armed  forces,  lliese 
feelings  the  Pentagon  and  State  Department  are  prepared  to 
over-ride  in  the  cause  of  United  States  security. 

Americans  are  always  inclined  to  believe  that  left-wing 
feelings  are  not  spontaneously  aroused  in  people,  but  that 
certain  politically  conscious  leaders  with  Socialist  ideas  take 
the  people  along  with  them.  Convinced  in  this  view,  the 
American  Commissioner  in  Okinawa  brought  about  a  con¬ 
stitutional  ^change  in  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
island’s  capital,  Naha,  last  November  which  allowed  a 
simple  majority  on  the  town’s  council  to  unseat  the  pro- 
Communiat  mayor,  Mr.  Senaga.  This  success  was  short 
lived. 

The  mayoral  elections  which  took  place  last  month 
restored  the  position.  Mr.  Saichi  Kaneshi,  a  pro-Comipunist 
candidate  was  elected  mayor  by  a  small  majority  in  a  75 
percent  poll.  His  slender  lead  over  his  opponent  can  have 
given  the  US  authorities  no  comfort  because  the  other 
candidate,  Mr.  Taira,  was  himself  only  slightly  less  to  the 
left  than  the  new  mayor.  A  plank  in  both  their  platforms 
was  a  demand  for  the  departure  of  the  Americans. 

Mayoral  elections  in  Naha  have  greater  significance  in 
showing  the  trend  of  feeling  in  Okinawa  than  appears  at 
first  sight,  because  the  legislative  assembly  for  administering 
the  whole  island  is  influenced  by  American  pressure,  and  the 
chief  executive  is  an  appointee  of  the  US  Commissioner 
(Military  Governor), 

Unlike  the  people  of  Malta,  Okinawans  do  not  rely  on 
the  existence  of  the  military  base  for  their  livelihood,  and 
their  primary  concern  is  that  the  US  should  hand  back  land 
for  arable  purposes  now,  not  in  the  future.  They  are  also 
very  dissatisfied  with  the  method  of  land  appropriation,  and 
the  rents  America  is  paying.  But  deeper  than  these  practical 
issues  is  the  desire  to  b^me  normal  and  detached  frwn  the 
day-to-day  workings  of  American  military  preparedness. 
Their  social  system  and  way  of  life  is  as  different  from  that 
of  the  Americans  there  as  chalk  from  cheese,  and  in  a  sm^ 
crowded  island  such  as  Okinawa  the  people  cannot  avoid 
constant  contact  with  something  they  consider  intrusively 
alien.  The  US  is  sitting  on  a  small  Iwt  none-the-less  active 

volcano. 
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PHILIPPINE  POLITICS 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 


The  recent  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections  have 
shown  that  Philippine  democracy  in  action  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Being  young,  it  is  behaving  like  a  juvenile 
delinquent,  but  in  due  course  of  time  it  will  grow  up  to  set 
a  definite  pattern  for  national  politics.  For  the  present  many 
Solons  are  playing  the  game  of  politics  not  as  dedicated 
nation-builders  but  as  bosses  of  their  individually  organised 
lawmaking  business  machines.  As  a  result,  national  politics 
has  become  a  profitable' business  of  ambitious  politicians. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
Filipino  politicians,  influenced  by  the  American  party- 
political  system,  are  more  eager  to  make  the  people  hear 
their  voices,  so  that  the  people  may  become  their  safe 
political  merchandise,  than  of  hearing  the  voice  of  the  people 
with  a  view  to  shaping  political  lines  reflecting  public  opinion. 
It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  public  opinion  is 
unable  to  play  its  destined  role  in  the  conduct  of  national 
politics. 

Before  the  current  eleven-year  old  independent  era  got 
under  way  the  Philippines  led  by  the  late  President  Manuel 
Quezon  had  developed  a  nationalist  movement  which  had 
more  or  less  remain^  confined  to  the  leading  classes.  It  had 
not  penetrated  the  masses,  predominantly  peasants.  Still  it 
was  Quezon  who  before  America’s  involvement  in  the  Second 
World  War  had  succeeded  in  obtaining'  the  assent  of 
Washington  on  Philippine  independence.  The  40-year 
American  rule  Of  the  Fliilippines  came  to  an  end  about  a 
year  after  the  end  of  the  last  global  war  and  the  country 
after  centuries  of  alien  bondage  regained  its  freedom  in  1946. 

Quezon  himself  was  truly  a  man  of  the  people.  Indeed 
he  was  the  maker  of  the  modem  Philippines,  the  only 
Catholic  Republic  in  Asia.  Inspired  by  the  puissant  love  of 
nation  preached  by  the  great  patriot  Rizal  in  the  days  of 
the  Spanish  rule,  Quezon  dedicated  himself  to  the  task  of 
making  his  country  free  again.  He  resorted  to  step-by-step 
constitutional  political  means  to  secure  the  agreed  withdrawal 
of  American  paramountcy.  His  untimely  death  and  the 
development  of  a  political  vacuum  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
independent  era  impeded  the  growth  of  a  stable  democratic 
politics  in  the  country,  even  though  certain  political  leaders 
made  energetic  attempts  to  rectify  the  post-war  confusion. 
Economic  dislocation  aggravated  by  war  destruction,  the 
rise  of  the  Hukbalahap  as  a  well  organised  partisan  fighting 
force  and  the  rivalry  among  politicians  to  parcel  out  the 
most  lucrative  elective  jobs  among  themselves  saddled  the 
newly  bom  Philippine  democracy  with  a  crop  of  political  ills 
which  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  cured. 

From  independence  up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  two  great  dedicated  Presidents  who  had  made  un¬ 
flinching,  honest  efforts  not  only  to  promote  clean  national 
politics  based  on  public  opinion  but  they  had  indentified 
themselves  with  the  masses.  The  untimely  end  of  these  two 
leaders  of  the  people  halted  the  development  of  national 
politics  at  the  mass  level  and  in  consequence  opportunist 
politicians  re-emerged  to  conduct  political  affairs  primarily 
to  their  personal  advantage.  The  first  President  of  independ¬ 
ent  Philippines  was  Manuel  Roxas.  He  was  elected  Quef 


Executive  in  1946  but  died  the  following  year.  He  founded 
the  present  Liberal  Party  only  a  few  months  before  the 
Presidential  and  first  Congressional  elections.  His  party 
immediately  gained  wide  popularity  due  to  two  reasons: 
first,  a  large  section  of  voters  had  become  annoyed  widi 
many  Nacionalista  Party  leaders  because  of  their  war-time 
collaboration  with  tlie  Japanese  occupation  authorities,  and 
second,  people  spontaneously  rallied  round  Roxas  because  he 
promised  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  overcome  their  legitimate 
economic  difficulties. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  First  Congress,  President 
Roxas  aided  by  his  Cabinet  colleagues  and  party  members  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  announced  i 
far-reaching  economic  reform  plan  for  agricultural  and 
industrial  rehabilitation.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
intensification  of  military  action  against  the  Huks  as  well  as 
implementation  of  psychological  and  economic  measures  to 
sway  Huk  partisans  into  voluntarily  giving  up  their  hit-and- 
run  operations  and  return  to  their  villages  to  begin  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  land  under  official  assistance.  Before  his  plan 
could  bear  fruit  Roxas  died  and  within  a  few  months  the 
Liberal  Party  unity  snapped.  Vice-President  Elpidio  Quirino 
who  succeeded  him  to  the  Malacanang  Palace,  White  Houk 
of  the  Philippines,  lacking  the  personality  of  Roxas  failed  to 
make  a  success  of  the  Roxas  programme.  In  the  meantime 
the  factional  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party  organised  their 
own  political  cliques  to  the  disadvantage  of  President  Quirino 
who  in  order  to  remain  as  the  nominal  party  boss  took  care 
not  to  rub  the  9liques  up  the  wrong  way. 

In  1949  when  the  second  elections  were  held  the  Liberal 
Party  retained  its  power  because  of  three  basic  factors :  one, 
the  Nacionalista  Party  had  not  yet  reorganised  itself  to 
attract  the  mass; appeal  and  had  been  still  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  many  voters  for  its  war-time  collaboration  with 
Japan ;  two,  the  Roxas  glamour  had  not  died  out  and  molt 
voters  still  thought  that  the  Liberal  Party  would  work  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  peasantry;  and  three,  the  Liberal 
Party  was  better  organised  and  equipped  than  the 
Nacionalista  Party.  Quirino  was  elected  President  and  hi 
ran  his  full  term  of  office  up  to  1953. 

The  Quirino  Administration  synchronised  with  » 
thorough  revamping  of  the  Nacionalista  Party.  Its  failun 
to  comer  the  Huk  insurgence  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
political  grafts  and  corrupt  official  practices  inspired  younger 
political  elements  to  select  Ramon  Magsaysay  as  their  leader. 
Very  soon  this  younger  political  faction  led  by  Magsaysay 
dominated  the  Nationalista  Party  and  for  the  first  time  in¬ 
jected  nationalism  into  party  politics.  Meanwhile  President 
Quirino  became  more  and  more  out  of  touch  with  the  people, 
while  profit-seeking  Liberal  politicians  switched  to  money¬ 
making.  Not  only  government  funds  began  to  be  misus^ 
but  political  appointments  were  sold  to  highest  bidden 
Corruption  had  become  so  rampant  that  President  Quirino 
had  to  set  up  special  conunittees  to  inquire  into  malpractices. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Quirino  Administration,  despite  its 
faults,  had  activated  certain  forward-looking  national  re¬ 
habilitation  measures  to  cope  with  unemployment,  to 
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distribute  land  to  landless  peasants,  to  establish  light 

industries  to  meet  a  portion  of  the  need  for  consumer  goods 
through  domestic  production  and  to  maintain  the  foreign 
exchange  and  balance  ot  payments  position  in  a  fairly 
stabilised  manner. 

With  the  advent  of  the  third  elections  it  became  evident 
that  the  NacionaUsia  Party  led  by  Magsaysay  and  his  younger 
group  would  wrest  the  power  from  the  Liberal  Party  which 
by  then  had  become  somewhat  unpopular.  While  Magsaysay 
was  elected  President  in  1953  wiUi  a  wide  margin,  the 
Nacionalista  candidates  secured  a  majority  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  President  Magsaysay  until 
his  tragic  death  in  an  aircraft  accident  on  March  17,  1957, 
bad  become  the  most  popular  mao  in  the  country.  Instead 
of  staying  comfortably  in  the  Malacanang  Palace  not  only 
did  he  tour  all  parts  of  the  country  to  maintain  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  people  but  he  even  supervised  military 
campaigns  against  the  Huks.  Raising  the  slogan  of  economic 
stability  He  directed  the  initiation  of  several  industrial  and 
agricultural  reforms  to  lead  the  Philippines  towards  the  road 
of  self-sufficiency.  He  imbued  the  people  with  Asianism  as 
a  means  of  consolidating  nationalism.  Under  his  leadership 
the  Filipinos  began  to  take  more  interest  than  before  in 
Afro-Asia  and  became  fuUy  conscious  that  they  have  a  part 
to  play  in  that  region  as  an  Asian  nation. 

Magsaysay  also  broke  the  back  of  organised  Huk 
resistance.  He  took  away  agricultural  lands  from  the  big 
estate-holders  and  distributed  them  to  tenant-peasants  who 
were  made  owners.  He  offered  to  Huk  partisans  ownership 
of  agricultural  lands  provided  they  surrendered.  Many  of 
them  accepted  his  offer  and  they  have  now  been  rehabilitated. 
He  initiated  improvement  of  agricultural  production  to  step 
up  the  output  of  rice,  sugar  and  copra  and  thus  conserve 
foreign  exchange  for  executing  industrial  projects.  He  also 
initiated  measures  to  expand  the  exploration  of  mineral 
fpsouiccs  including  nil.  Under  Magsaysay  the  Philippines 
was  moving  towards  economic  betterment  and  political 
stability.  In  tact  he  had  been  performing  the  national  re¬ 
construction  work  conceived  by  Roxas  and  envisaged  by 
Quezon.  On  Magsaysay’s  death  Vice-President  Carlos  P. 
Garcia  succeeded  him  and  continued  to  carry  out  his  policies. 
Unfortunately  due  to  heavy  drain  on  dollar  reserves  caused 
by  the  importation  of  capital  goods  and  industrial  raw 
materials  the  country  became  confronted  with  a  financial 
crisis  and  an  inflationary  tendency  which  is  still  apparent. 
The  Liberals  accused  the  Garcia  Administration  of  financial 
blunders  and  alleged  that  business  groups  associated  with 
the  Nacionalista  Party  had  been  given  unnecessary  import 
permits.  Then  they  went  on  to  say  that  the  Administration 
was  glossing  over  shady  deals  being  conducted  by  certain 
Nacionalista  members. 

The  Liberals  started  hurling  broadsides  with  a  view  to 
discrediting  the  Nationalista  Party  and  thereby  take  the 
fullest  political  advantage  of  the  death  of  Magsaysay. 
Recognising  the  financial  difficulties  the  Garcia  Administra¬ 
tion  clamped  down  on  non-essential  imports  and  activated 
a  national  economic  austerity  plan.  Before  the  fourth 
elections  were  held  on  November  12.  1957,  both  the  major 
parties  had  indulged  in  deplorable  smear  campaigns. 
Intimidation,  name-calling,  blackmailing,  bribery  and  even 
murder  featured  as  the  drum-beats  of  electioneering.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  Philippines  had  been  such  a  systematic 
attempt  made  to  reduce  the  electoral  process  to  mere 
merchandising  and  political  huckstering. 


Drink  delicious 


Ol^TINE 

Hie  Ideal  Elevenses 


There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  recent  elections 
have  transparently  illustrated  how  weak-hinged  and 
personality-ridden  is  the  Philippine  democracy.  During  the 
election  campaigns  quite  a  few  professional  politicians  made 
a  mockery  of  democracy.  Their  hucksters  went  out  to  sell 
candidates  to  the  voters  by  employing  the  typical  American 
election-winning  techniques.  Most  voters  hardly  exercised 
their  independent  judgment  or  voted  for  the  candidates  of 
their  choice.  They  were  literally  bamboozled  into  voting 
for  candidates  selected  for  them.  The  same  process  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  elections. 

The  Presidential,  Vice-Presidential,  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  elections  were  contested  by  the  two  main 
parties,  two  newly  organised  parties  and  a  few  smaller 
political  groups.  Over  seven  million  voters  exercised  their 
franchise.  Five  candidates  belonging  to  five  different  factions 
contested  the  Presidential  election  and  four  ran  for  the 
Vice-Presidential  race.  The  off-season  eight  Senate  seats 
were  mainly  contested  by  the  two  big  parties,  whereas  no  less 
than  568  candidates  from  all  political  factions  fought  for 
the  102  seats  in  the  Lower  House.  The  Presidential  and 
Vice-Presidential  elections  overshadowed  the  Congressional 
race.  The  Presidential  candidates  were:  Garcia  (Nacional* 
ista),  Jose  Yulo  (Liberal),  Manuel  P.  Manahan  (FTogressive 
People’s  Party),  Carlo  M.  Recto  (Nationalist-Citizens  Party), 
and  Antonio  Quirino  (splinter  Liberal).  The  Vice- 
Presidential  candidates  were:  Diosdado  Macapagal  (Liberal), 
Jose  Laurel  Jr.  (Nationalista),  Araneta  (Progressive),  and 
Tanada  (Nationalist-Citizen).  The  Progressive  People's 
Party  has  been  newly  organised  by  the  younger  Nacionalista 
group  which  had  accepted  the  leadership  of  Magsaysay.  The 
group  has  broken  away  from  the  Nacionalista  Party  to 
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adhere  to  the  Magsaysay  politics  of  “government  to  the 
people  and  by  the  people.”  The  Nationalist-Citizens  Party 
is  also  a  splinter  faction  of  the  Nacionalista  Party.  It 
advocates  consolidation  of  nationalism  towards  a  truly 
national  administration.  These  two  parties  are  slowly  gaining 
in  strength  and  indications  are  that  they  will  become  strong 
rivals  of  the  Nacionalista  and  Liberal  Parties  in  the  future. 
The  political  influence  of  the  splinter  Liberal  group  is 
negligible  and  the  same  goes  for  other  smaller  factions. 

Garcia  was  elected  President  by  2,072.257  votes  against 
his  Liberal  rival  Yulo  who  obtain^  1,386,829  votes.  It  is 
highly  significant  that  Manahan  and  Recto  respectively  got 
1,049,420  and  429,226  votes.  Quirino  secured  only  ^,328 
votes.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Progressives  have  already  started 
making  rapid  headway  in  Philippine  politics.  They  are  most 
likely  to  mobilise  the  younger  generation  to  their  side.  When 
that  happens  the  old-line  professional  politicians  who  are 
still  in  the  saddle  will  disappear  for  good.  Forty-one-year 
old  Manahan  was  formerly  chairman  of  President 
Magsaysay’s  Complaints  and  Action  Committee  and  for  more 
than  two  years  Commissioner  for  Customs. 

The  Vice-Presidential  election  was  the  biggest  surprise. 
Liberal  Macapagal  was  elected  by  2,189,197  votes,  whereas 
his  Nacionalista  op>ponent  Laurel  Jr.  polled  only  1,783,012 
votes.  Araneta  and  Tanada  respectively  got  375,090  and 
344,685  votes.  The  obtaining  of  the  larger  number  of  votes 
by  Macapagal  does  not  mean  an  improvement  in  the  political 
position  of  the  Liberal  Party ;  it  denotes  the  personal 
popularity  of  Macapagal  who  is  generally  regarded  as  a  man 
of  integrity  and  efficiency.  It  is  likely  that  Macapagal  will 
attempt  a  reorganisation  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  weed  out 
midesirable  elements.  Already  a  section  of  the  Liberal  Party 
is  trying  to  make  political  use  of  his  victory  to  hamstring  the 
Garcia  Administration,  but  Macapagal  himself  wants  to  act 
as  the  real  running  mate  of  President  Garccia  to  make  the 
Administration  function  smoothly. 

On  December  10  last,  the  Third  Congress  in  an  all-day 
session  officially  declared  Garcia  and  Macapagal  as  President 
and  Vice-President.  With  this  last  act  ft  bowed  out  of 
existence.  The  Fourth  Congress  is  due  to  convene  its  first 
session  on  January  20,  mainly  to  grapple  with  the  economic 
crisis  by  carrying  into  effect  President  Garcia’s  economic 
austerity  programme.  It  is  clear  that  the  Administration  will 
have  to  impose  heavier  taxes  and  cuts  in  Government  spend¬ 
ing,  drastically  restrict  imports  and  combat  the  rise  in  prices 
to  stabilise  the  foreign  exchange  position  and  control  infla¬ 
tion.  To  plug  leakage  of  dollars  a  watchdog  committee  has 
been  set  up.  It  is  investigating  improper  dollar  hoardings 
abroad  of  influential  persons  and  merchants. 

Every  two  years  eight,  or  one-third,  of  the  24  members 
of  the  Senate  are  elected.  In  the  November  elections  of  the 
eight  Senate  seats  six  went  to  the  Nacionalista  Party  and  two 
to  the  Liberal  Party.  Of  the  remaining  16  seats  the 
Nacion^listas  control  14  and  Nationalist-Citizens  two.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  elections  the  Nacionalistas  have 
won  87  seats  and  the  rest  are  distributed  among  the  Liberal 
and  other  parties  and  factions.  Except  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  which  has  gone  to  the  Liberals,  the  Nacionalistas 
have  undisputed  control  of  Congress.  The  trend  of  Lower 
House  returns  discloses  that  the  time  is  slowly  nearing  when 
more  and  more  younger  generation  politicians  will  replace 
oldline  law-makers. 

The  elections  as  a  whole  were  more  in  the  nature  of 
personality  contests  than  party-political  fights.  All  the  con- 
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tending  parties  had  more  or  less  identical  election  programmei 
—  removal  of  the  current  eccmomic  difficulties.  Since  all  thi 
parties  subscribe  to  anti-Communism  and  support  tht 
military  tie-up  of  the  Philippines  with  SEATO  and  Um 
United  States,  no  international  political  issues  were  involved 
in  the  elections.  Both  the  Progressives  and  Nationalist- 
Citizens  however  hinted  at  the  need  for  developing  equal 
sovereign  partnership  with  America  and  criticised  Washingtoi 
for  delaying  the  revision  of  the  base  agreement  by  recognis¬ 
ing  Philippine  sovereignty  over  United  States  bases  in  the 
country. 

Personality  contests  made  the  electioneering  unethical 
For  instance,  delegates  to  a  party  convention  were  bought, 
bribed  or  terrorised,  rival  canffidates  were  black-balled, 
public  funds  were  used  for  campaigns  and  millions  of  pesos 
were  spent  to  sell  candidates  to  the  electorate.  The  Com¬ 
mission  on  Elections  and  the  Catholic  Church  were  very 
much  distressed  to  find  a  profusion  of  malpractices. 
Especially  were  they  distressed  to  discover  that  too  much 
money  was  being  spent  selling  candidates  on  the  air.  In  all 
media  of  public  expressions  candidates  bought  up  advertise¬ 
ment  space  to  popularise  their  candidatures.  According  to 
the  Commission  on  Elections,  the  Nacionalistas,'  Liberals, 
Progressives  and  Nationalist-Citizens  together  spent  two 
million  pesos  for  radio  time  to  plug  their  candidates.  There 
were  several  serious  violent  incidents  during  the  election 
campaigns.  More  than  50  people  were  killed  or  injured,  the 
majority  being  supporters  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Some 
Nacionalista  supporters  were  also  victimised.  The  most 
serious  shooting  incident  occurred  in  Bohol,  home  province 
of  President  Garcia.  Four  Liberal  and  one  Nacionalista 
politicians  were  shot  to  death  and  two  Liberal  and  one 
Nactionalista  supporters  were  wounded. 

Sixty-one-year  old  President  Garcia  takes  genuine  pride 
in  his  record  as  a  public  servant  for  31  years.  He  firmly 
believes  that  in  the  coming  four  years  his  Administration  not 
only  will  remove  substantially  the  major  economic  ills  but 
will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  stable  growth  of  economic 
self-sufficiency.  More  big  estates  —  haciendas  —  will  be 
purchased  by  the  Government  and  the  arable  land  thus 
obtained  will  be  distributed  to  deserving  landless  people.  The 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Huk  surrenderees  will  be  stepped 
up. 

President  Garcia  claims  that  he  has  never  lost  an  election 
since  he  started  his  political  career.  From  a  public  school 
teacher  in  Bohol  province  he  rose  to  become  the  Governor 
of  the  same  province  during  the  days  of  American  rule. 
With  the  start  of  the  independent  era  he  became  a  Senator 
and  President  Magsaysay  picked  him  as  his  running  mate 
because  of  his  administrative  ability  and  shrewdness.  Con' 
currently  he  held  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary  and  in  that 
capacity  bolstered  further  the  anti-Communist  line-up  of  the 
Philippines  with  the  West. 

The  lingering  Huk  rebellion  is  giving  no  small  amount 
of  worry  to  the  Government.  Originally  after  the  war  it  had 
flared  up  as  an  economic  revolt  of  the  dissatisfied  peasantry 
under  the  leadership  of  Luis  Taruc.  During  the  war  Taruc 
had  organised  a  guerilla  front  of  his  own  against  the  Japanese. 
Following  the  termination  of  the  war  he  and  his  guerilla 
bands  launched  an  armed  “prcfletariat  liberation  movement” 
with  Luzon  as  the  operational  base.  Very  soon  they  secured 
a  large  following  of  landless  cultivators  and  tenant-farmers. 
The  movement  demanded  that  the  land  should  only  be 
owned  by  the  cultivators,  that  the  "agricultural  exploitation 
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by  landlords  should  be  done  away  with,  and  that  foreign 
estate  holdings  should  be  nationalised  and  then  turned  over 
to  the  agriculturists.  As  the  Huk  militant  action  gathered 
momentum  Taruc  and  his  lieutenants  transformed  the  move¬ 
ment  into  a  “people’s  revolution.”  It  is  officially  asserted 
that  from  the  very  outset  of  the  movement  Taruc  and  his 
close  associates  had  maintained  contacts  with  Moscow,  and 
that  after  the  establishment  of  the  “Conununist  regime  in 
China  similar  contacts  were  established  with  Peking.”  The 
Philippine  Government  therefore  regards  the  Huk  insurgence 
as  a  Oimmunist  rebellion. 

At  the  beginning  of  1946  the  Huks  numbered  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000.  The  military  campaigns  carried  out  against 
them  by  successive  administrations  have  not  only  depleted 
their  ranks  but  they  have  been  pushed  back  into  the  more 
remote  inaccessible  areas.  Particularly  was  their  organised 
resistance  smashed  by  President  Magsaysay  who  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  over  several  thousand  Huks  by  offering 
them  land  ownership  and  the  necessary  economic  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Since  1954  Taruc  has  been  in  custody.  He  has  been 
Kntenced  to  12  years  imprisotunent  for  rebellion  and 
murder.  Other  murder  charges  are  pending.  His  chief 
lieutenants  have  been  killed  in  action.  The  Government 
military  and  economic  rehabilitation  campaigns  have 
thoroughly  broken  up  the  Huk  leadership  and  considerably 
reduced  the  Huk  fighting  strength.  At  present  there  are 
about  7,000  to  8,000  Huks  scattered  over  wide  areas.  They 
are  conducting  smash-and-grab  raiding  operations  for  sub¬ 
sistence.  The  main  hideout  of  the  Huks  is  somewhere  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountain  range  in  Eastern  Luzon,  overlooking 
the  vast  rice  bowl  of  the  Philippines. 

On  March  14,  1947,  a  US-Philippine  99-year  military 
base  agreement  was  signed  under  which  the  Philippines 
granted  to  America  a  large  number  of  air  and  naval  bases 
with  America  exercising  full  sovereignty  over  them.  The  most 
important  ot  these  bases  are  located  at  Clark  Field  in  Central 
Luzon,  Subic  Bay  on  Zambalas  along  the  China  Sea  and 
Sangley  Point  in  Cavite  at  the  entrance  of  Manila  Bay.  On 
March  21,  1947,  in  virtue  of  another  accord  the  Philippines 


received  a  United  States  Military  Advisory  Group  and  in¬ 
structors  to  train  the  Philippine  defence  forces.  Then  on 
August  30,  1951,,  the  Philippines  signed  a  mutual  defence 
assistance  treaty  with  the  United  States.  Finally  the 
Philippines  join^  SEATO.  Lately  the  rising  natimulist 
s^timent  primarily  nurhired  by  Nationalist-Citizens  and 
Progressives  have  been  demanding  the  ending  of  unequal 
privileges  granted  to  American  air  and  naval  personnel  and 
the  re-enforcemoit  of  Philippine  sovereignty  over  bases  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  United  States.  Even  a  few  unplea^t  incidents 
have  occurred.  Last  year  after  some  US-Fliilipphie  n^otia- 
tions  in  Manila  on  the  revision  of  the  1947  base  treaty  the 
talks  were  suspended.  It  is  now  officially  indicated  that  these 
negotiations  will  be  resumed  soon.  The  Philippines  Govern¬ 
ment  has  demanded  that  the  base  treaty  ^ould  be  re¬ 
modelled  on  the  pattern  of  the  US-Spanish  base  accord. 
Under  the  latter  America  does  not  exercise  sovereignty  over 
her  Spanish  bases.  Spain  retains  sovereignty  over  them.  The 
Philippines  wants  the  treaty  to  be  revis^  to  restore  her 
sovereignty  over  the  bases.  Indications  are  that  such  a  re¬ 
vision  will  be  carried  out. 

In  International  politics  the-  Philippines  is  pursuing  a 
“stop  Communism”  policy  and  yet  she  is  maintaining  very 
friendly  relations  with  the  uncommitted  nations  of  South- 
East  Asia.  In  the  United  Nations  or  at  Asian  conferences 
she  reveals  her  Asian  personality  in  a  distinct  manner.  Her 
SEATO  partnership  constitutes  a  key  factor  in  her  foreign 
policy.  During  the  four-day  SEATO  conference  on  Com¬ 
munist  subversion  held  in  Baguio  in  December  last  her 
delegation  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  defining  the  “Red 
menace.”  An  official  document  of  the  Baguio  conference 
reveals  that  the  delegates  received  assurance  from  Admiral 
Arthur  Radford  that  the  United  States  “is  ready  to  go  to  war 
if  Soviet  Russia  commits  aggression  against  any  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  has  mutual  defence  agreements.” 
The  same  document  further  reveals  that  the  conference 
brought  out  the  “possibility  that  four  additional  nations  may 
be  invited  to  join  SEATO  —  Nationalist  China,  Japan, 
Malaya  and  possibly  South  Korea;-’ 


CEYLON’S  LANGUAGE  CONFLICT  AND  THE  U.S. 


By  A  Special  Correspondent 


OF  late,  political  circles  of  Colombo  have  been  taking 
note  of  an  increasing  US  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Ceylon.  This  refers  particularly  to  the 
Sinhalese-Tamil  language  controversy  which,  it  will  be 
recalled,  is  the  most  acute  and  complex  problem  in  the 
country.  The  facts  published  by  the  Ceylonese  press  show 
that  the  US  Embassy  and  other  official  and  privater  American 
organisations  in  Ceylon  have  a  definite  part  in  the  anti- 
government  activity  of  Tamil  and  Sinhalese  extremists.  It  is 
widely  believed  here  that  the  fierce  attacks  to  which  Sir 
John  Kotelawala  and  his  United  National  Party  are  subject¬ 
ing  the  Bandaranaike  government  and  the  Prime  Minister 
personadly  on  the  nationality  question  are  encouraged  by 
Americans. 

What  is  behind  this  US  activity  which  is  manifestly 
contrary  to  the  American  professions  of  respect  for  Ceylon’s 
sovereignty  and  of  non-interference  into  its  home  affairs? 
The  anti-democratic  nature  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 


policy  of  the  Kotelawala  government  which  was  expressed 
in  ignoring  the  national  needs  of  the  country,  in  kowtowing 
before  Americans  and  suppressing  the  national  movement 
for  economic  and  social  reforms  brought  about  a  spon¬ 
taneous  rallying  of  the  democratic  forces  in  Ceylon  and  the 
emergence  of  the  Mahajana  Eksath  Peramuna  (the  United 
Popular  Front).  The  programme  of  the  MEP  was  sopfMrted 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  whidi  resulted  in  its 
landslide  victory  at  the  1956  elections. 

The  government  of  Mr.  S.  W.  R.  D.  Bandaranaike 
which  took  office  after  the  elections  pledged  itsdf  to  a 
policy  of  friendship  with  all  nations  and  of  non-participa¬ 
tion  in  military  blocs.  It  embarked  upon  a  series  of  reforms 
in  industry,  agriculture  and  culture. 

The  activity  of  the  new  Ceylon  government  obviously 
ran  counter  to  the  plans  of  the  United  States  which  regarded 
Ceylon  as  its  potential  outpost  in  South-East  Asia  and  had 
even  toyed  with  the  idea  of  bringing  it  into  SEATO. 
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From  the  very  beginning,  therefore,  the  US  representa¬ 
tives  in  Ceylon  have  spared  no  effort  to  undermine  the 
position  of  the  Bandaranaike  government  and  to  bring  back 
Sir  John  Kotelawala  who  had  suited  them  perfectly  well. 
Aware  of  the  stability  of  the  Bandaranaike  Cabinet  and  of 
the  popularity  of  its  foreign  and  economic  policy,  Americans 
started  looking  for  vulnerable  spots  in  the  position  of  the 
Ceylon  government.  In  doing  tWs  they  took  for  their  guide 
the  following  words  of  Mr.  Dulles  which  are  widely  known 
among  the  American  diplomatists  here:  “Bandaranaike  will 
break  his  meek  on  the  national  question.” 

As  is  well  known,  the  Tamil-Sinhalese  language  conflict, 
has  affected  all  sections  of  the  Ceylon  population  and  has 
grown,  in  these  past  few  years,  into  the  main  political  issue 
in  the  country.  To  appreciate  the  controversy  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  that  Ceylon  is  a  heterogeneous  country.  This  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures  (given  on  the  basis  of  the 
1953  census): 


Total  population 

8,096,637 

Citizens  of  Ceylon: 

Sinhalese 

5,621,332 

Ceylon  Tamils 

908,705 

Ceylon  Moors 

468,146 

Burghers 

43,916 

Malays 

28,736 

Others 

20,678 

Aliens: 

Indians 

984,327 

Pakistani,  Europeans  and  others 

22,797 

This  heterogeneity  of  the  population  has  resulted  in  the 
emergence  of  two  main  nationalistic  groups  in  Ceylon  —  the 
Sinhalese  and  the  Tamil  which  clashed  on  the  question  of 
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the  State  Language.  The  conflict  flared  up  particularly  at 
the  beginning  of  1956  when  the  United  National  Party,  the 
ruling  party  at  the  time,  decided  at  its  annual  conferenoi 
that  Sinhalese  should  be  the  only  official  language  in  Ceylon. 
The  conference  resolution  to  that  effect  did  not  provide  tor 
any  concessionr  to  the  Tpmil  minority  who  demanded 
language  parity  and  a  separate  Tamil  state  within  a  federal 
structure.  The  UNP  resolution  was  attacked  especially 
vehemently  by  the  Tamil  Federal  Party  which  had  thr 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  Tamil-speaking  people. 

During  the  1956  elections  the  MEP,  too,  advocated  the 
Sinhala  Only  idea.  However,  contrary  to  the  United  National 
Party,  it  favoured  a  “reasonable  use”  of  the  Tamil  language 
and  considered  it  essential  to  make  certain  concessions  to 
Tamils.* 

Soon  after  the  elections,  the  MEP,  in  keeping  with  iti 
election  pledge  introduced  an  Official  Language  Bill.  This 
action  greatly  aggravated  the  situation  in  the  country.  A 
vigorous  anti-BHl  campaign  was  started  by  Tamil  political 
organisations.  The  House  of  Representatives  had  to  discus 
the  Bill  behind  closed  doors,  with  the  Parliament  building 
heavily  guarded.  Huge  meetings  and  demonstrations  took 
place  outside  the  House.  Communal  disorders  were  brewing. 
In  an  ultimatum  to  the  government  the  Federal  Party 
declared  that  if  the  Tamil  demands  were  not  satisfied  within 
a  year,  “most  resolute”  anti-government  measures  would  be 
taken,  including  a  launching,  on  August  20,  1957,  of  a 
campaign  of  civil  disobedience  (satyagraha). 

The  US  representatives  in  Ceylon  took  a  peculiar  stand 
in  the  Sinhalese-Tamil  conflict:  they  incited  both  groups  to 
attack  the  government.  This  attitude  had  been  advised  by 
Mr.  Dulles.  The  idea  was  to  discredit  Mr.  Bandaranaike  and 
his  government,  to  show  his  “inability”  to  fulfil  any  of  his 
pledges  on  the  national  question,  to  undermine  his  position 
and  pave  the  way  for  Sir  John  Kotelawala’s  comeback.  The 
US-financed  Ceylonese  press  depicted  all  government 
measures  to  overcome  the  crisis  as  damaging  to  Tamils  and, 
at  the  same  time,  as  betraying  the  interests  of  the  Sinhalese. 

Finally,  the  Bandaranaike  government  reached  a  com¬ 
promise  agreement  with  the  Federal  Party,  satisfying  a 
number  of  the  Tamil  demands.  Both  parties  agreed  tnat  the 
future  legislation  should  recognise  Tamil  as  the  language  of 
the  main  minority  in  Ceylon.  It  was  also  decided  to  consider 
Tamil  the  language  of  administration  in  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Provinces,  without  cRanging  in  any  way  the  status 
of  the  State  Language.  There  were  some  other  concessions, 
too.  Having  reached  an  agreement  with  the  government  the 
Federal  Party  called  off  the  civil  disobedience  campaign. 

The  settlement  between  the  government  and  the  Federal 
Party  was  widely  acclaimed  by  the  people  of  Ceylon.  Most 
of  the  public  organisations  in  the  country  expressed  their 
sa'isfaction  in  telegrams  of  greetings  sent  to  Prime 
Minister  Bandaranaike.  The  agreement  annoyed  only  the 
American-instigated  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  extremists.  This 
time  their  anti-government  attacks  were  levelled  mainly  at 
the  agreement.  They  demanded,  for  example,  that  a  “full 
report”  on  the  nature  of  the  agreement  be  published.  It  was 
also  hinted  that  too  many  concessions  had  been  made,  etc. 

Similar  to  the  earlier  anti-government  campaigns,  the 
new  one  was  actively  backed  by  the  Americans.  The  US  part 
in  the  extremists’  activities  bec^e  so  obvious  that  a  number 


*  See  exclusive  interview  with  Mr.  Bandaranaike  by  H.  C.  Taussig. 
Easieiln  World,  March  1957. 
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of  political  leaders  and  newspapers  of  Ceylon  bitteily 
censured  America’s  interference  into  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  country.  The  Ceylon  press  reported,  for  example,  that 
a  group  of  prominent  members  of  the  Sri  Lanka  Freedom 
Party,  including  several  MPs,  officially  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  to  hold  an  investigation  into  the  activities  in  Ceylon 
of  the  US  Asia  Foundation  which  suppprted  the  anti-govera* 
ment  campaign  of  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  extremists  financially. 
On  June  15,  1957,  the  Ceylon  Daily  News  wrote  editorially 
that  the  United  States  was  fanning  the  fire  of  communal 
MKtility  in  Ceylon.  The  political  circles  of  Colombo  reacted, 
with  indignation  to  the  “hunger  strike’’  of  Radjaratna  and 
Jayasuriya,  leaders  of  the  right-wing  Sinhala  Bhasha 
Peramuna  group.  Acting  on  the  advice  from  a  senior  US 
Embassy  official  in  charge  of  the  contacts  with  Sinhalese  and 
Tamil  extremists,  these  persons  staged  a  “hunger  strike’’  out¬ 
side  the  Town  Hall  in  Colombo  in  “protest’’  against  the 
agreement  with  the  Tamils  but  actually  in  order  to  arouse 
anti-government  feelings  on  the  national  question.  Wide 
publicity  given  to  the  fact  that  the  “hunger  strike”  had  been 


directed  by  an  important  US  Embassy  official  and  the  leaders 
of  the  UNP  led  to  a  shameful  failure  of  the  undertaking 
which  was  ended  the  very  next  day. 

Likewise  unsuccessful  were  the  anti-government-  speeches 
by  the  Buddhist  priest  Mettananda  whose  efforts  were 
generously  rewarded  by  the  American  Embassy ;  or  the 
attempts  of  extremists  in  Jaffna  to  organise  mass  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  Tamils  against  the  agreement.  The  extremist  leaders 
who  had  been  prodded  to  these  demonstrations  by  the 
officials  of  the  United  States  Informati(Mi  Service  had  to 
admit  publicly  that  the  majority  of  the  Jaffna  population 
“supported  the  agreement.” 

The  recent  events  show  that  despite  the  inevitable  failure 
of  the  anti-government  activity  of  the  UNP  leaders,  of 
extremists  from  the  right-wing  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  organisa¬ 
tions  and  certain  Buddhist  monks  and  priests,  the  US 
representatives  in  Ceylon  do  not  cease  to  rely  hopes  on  such 
activity.  It  is  believed  here,  however,  that  an  attitude  of  this 
sort  can  hardly  lead  to  anything  else  but  a  complete  dis¬ 
crediting  of  Americans  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ceylon  people. 


Letters  to 


INDONESIA  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Sir, — It  would  be  difficult  in  less  space 
than  your  article  “  Indonesia  in  Perspect¬ 
ive”  (Eastern  World,  January,  1958)  to 
deal  adequately  with  your  many  assertions 
which  combine  to  present  an  entirely  mis¬ 
leading  picture  of  the  crisis. 

The  basic  cause  is  the  revolt  of  Central 
and  South  Sumatra  over  a  year  ago  and 
of  the  Celebes  against  the  misgovernment 
and  depredations  of  the  Jakarta  regime; 
they  have  provided  70  percent  of  the 
national  revenue  but  received  back  only  a 
microscopic  portion  for  education,  roads 
and  other  necessities,  while  their  adminis¬ 
tration  was  in  the  hands  of  Javanese 
carpet-baggers. 

It  was  this  break-away  by  the  islands 
and  the  strong  dissent  of  the  Masjumi 
and  Nahdatul  Ulama  from  President 
Sukarno’s  “guided  democracy”  with  its 
pro-Communist  leaning,  which  much  later 
induced  Sukarno  to  revive  the  clamour  for 
West  New  Guinea  as  a  useful  red  herring, 
u  all  competent  correspondents  agree  that 
he  did. 

You  appear  to  ignore  the  history  of  the 
New  Guinea  controversy  completely.  At 
the  Round  Table  Conference  in  1^9  it 
was  agreed  to  reserve  New  Guinea  for 
settlement  by  a  -mixed  Commission,  which 
got  to  work  a  few  months  later.  But  as 
the  Indonesian  delegates  had  no  suggestion 
to  make  (for  example,  by  a  condominium) 
but  merely  reiterated  the  demand  for  un¬ 
conditional  surrender  of  New  Guinea,  the 
Commission  broke  down.  The  Netherlands 
have  repeatedly  suggested  referring  the 
■sue  to  the  International  Court,  but 
Jakarta  refused.  Four  times  the  latter  has 
brought  its  claim  to  the  United  Nations 


the  Editor 


but  without  getting  it  substantiated.  This 
surely  is  not  a  case  of  western  bias  but  of 
clear  recognition  of  realities. 

>Vhy  are  you  so  violently  anti-Dutch? 
Before  the  war  their  “  colonialism  ”  gave 
the  present  Indonesia  just  government, 
peace  and  prosperity.  T<^y  I  would  ask 
you  to  read  the  Netherlands  report  for 
1956  on  what  the  Dutch  have  done  in  the 
past  seven  years  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Papuans  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  entirely 
factual,  devoid  of  any  tinge  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  does  not  underrate  the  diffi¬ 
culties  or  how  much  has  still  to  be  done. 
It  raises  surely  with  unanswerable  force 
the  moral  (if  not  political)  question.  Why 
should  the  Papuans  now  well  on  the  road 
to  a  better  life  be  handed  over  to  the 
Javanese,  2,(XX)  miles  away  and  utterly 
different  from  them  in  race,  religion  and 
colour,  who  obviously  cannot  govern 
themselves? 

In  this  connection  you  say  that  “  the 
acute  foreign  exchange  crisis  left  the 
Jakarta  authorities  little  alternative  than  to 
put  a  brake  on  the  transfer  to  Holland  of 
the  profits  of  much  of  the  country’s  natural 
wealth.”  The  fact  that  those  profits  were 
only  realised  by  legitimate  effort  and  after 
payment  of  hi^  taxation,  and  that  British 
estates  have  been  suffering  in  the  same 
way,  was  perhaps  inconvenient  to  your 
argument.  But  why  was  there  an  acute 
foreign  exchange  crisis?  In  the  Indonesian 
Republic’s  first  days,  it  received  a  loan  of 
$100  million  from  America.  What  has 
been  done  with  it  and  with  Indonesia’s 
natural  wealth?  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  corruption,  the  large  shiny  motor¬ 
cars  and  luxurious  living  of  Jakarta 
politicians,  conspicuous  to  responsible 
correspondents  in  Java  long  before  the 
present  disintegration  of  the  State. 


One  last  observation.  You  say  at  the 
end,  “  By  failing  to  understand  the  trends 
in  Indonesia  today,  Britain  could  lose  a 
great  opportunity.”  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
suggesting  that  Britain  should  step  into 
Dutch  shoes  in  exidoiting  Indonesia’s 
wealth,  but  I  fear  that  Indonesians  in.  their 
violently  nationalistic  mood  will  think  you 
are  doing  so. 

Yours  obediently, 

O.  M.  Green 

Virginia  Water,  Surrey. 


THE  ANGLO-INDIAN  ACXXHID 

Sir, — Hugh  Tinker’s  review  of  V.  P. 
Menon’s  book  The  Transfer  of  Power  in 
India  (January  issue)  is  a  pain  in  the  neck. 
By  what  right,  and  on  what  evidence,  does 
he  assert  that  Congress  “  launched  an 
all-out  campaign  of  physical  violence”? 
(They  had,  of  course,  as  good  a  right  to 
do  so  as  we  had — what  else  is  war?  But 
this  statement  is  one  that  will  require  more 
than  the  ex-parte  White  Paper  to  prove — 
a  document  I  well  remember  as  riddled 
with  obvious  lies  and  unproved  slanders). 

The  whole  of  this  review  is  that  of  the 
superior  heaven-born  Englishman,  as  one 
re^ls  him  all  too  well,  e.g.  the  query 
about  Congress’  rejecting  “every  constitu¬ 
tional  proposal  made  by  t^  British 
Government  from  1918  ” — “  without  trial,” 
says  he.  What  kind  of  “trial”  did  any 
Indian  with  any  self-respect  want  to  make 
of  constitutions  which  left  all  real  power 
in  our  hands  and  gave  a  few  toys  to  a 
very  few  relatively  wealthy  people?  It 
really  is  a  shock  to  read  such  a  review  in 
your  paper,  though  it  is  common  enough, 
alas,  in  our  stuffier  joumab,  where  it 
causes  no  surprise. 

Yours  etc., 

Reginald  Reynolds 

London,  S.W.3. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


BARE  FEET  IN  SINGAPORE  COUNCIL  CHAMBER 


From  Our  Singapore  Correspondent 


DURING  the  last  month  of  1957,  the  City  Council 
elections,  held  on  December  21st,  overshadowed  every¬ 
thing  else.  The  result  was  a  resounding  victory  for  the 
Peoples’  Action  Party  (PAP)  which  emerged  as  the  strongest 
political  party  in  Singapore’s  first  fully-elected  City  Council. 
The  PAP  fought  the  elections  in  alliance  with  the  Labour 
Front  and  United  Malay  National  Organisation  (UMNO) 
against  the  Liberal-Socialists  (Lib-Socs).  The  issue  was 
correctly  seen  to, be  one  between  the  left  and  the  right.  The 
tripartite  alliance  of  the  left  came  as  a  surprise  to  some 
quarters  —  the  PAP  and  Labour  Front  have  not  always  seen 
eye-to-eye  in  the  past  —  but  it  was  the  only  logical  way  to 
fight  the  elections.  The  three  parties  agreed  not  to  clash 
with  each  other  in  any  of  the  32  wards.  While  the  Lib-Socs 
dissipated  its  strength  by  contesting  all  the  wards,  the  Labour 
Front  and  PAP  concentrated  their  resources  in  opposing 


them  in  only  16  and  14  respectively. 

The  results  certainly 

justified  these  tactics.  The 
crushing  defeat.  The  results 

right-wing 

were: 

Lib-Socs  suffered  a 

Party 

Seats  Won  Seats  Contested 

P.A.P. 

13 

14 

Labour  Front 

4 

16 

UMNO 

2  . 

3 

Lib-Socs 

7 

32 

"Workers’  Party 

4 

5 

Independent 

2 

11 

These  figures  also  indicate  clearly  the  wane  in  popularity 
of  the  Labour  Front  Government  in  Singapore,  which  came 
into  power  in  April,  1955.  In  fact,  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  the 
PAP  Secretary-General,  went  to  great  trouble  to  explain 
that  the  election  alliance  of  his  party  with  the  Labour  Front 
was  merely  a  policy  of  expediency  to  ensure  that  the  Labour 
Front  Government  was  not  ousted  by  the  Lib-Socs  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  This  would,  of  course,  follow  if  the 
Lib-Socs  won  the  City  Council  elections.  It  is  already  clear, 
therefore,  there  is  no  question  of  an  alliance  between  the 
PAP  and  Labour  Front  in  the  forthcoming  Legislative 
Assembly  elections  to  be  held  this  year.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Toh  Chin  Chye,  the  PAP  Chairman,  the  Labour  Front  is 
a  “sinking  ship.” 

‘  The  newly-formed  Workers’  Party,  under  the  leadership 
of  former  Chief  Minister  David  Marshall,  although 
insignificant  in  numbers,  did  well  to  win  4  out  of  the  5  seats 
it  contested.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  grow  in 
strength. 

As  the  PAP  was  the  largest  single  party  in  the  City 
Council,  it  announced  it  would  nominate  one  of  its  City 
Councillors,  Mr.  Ong  Eng  Guan,  the  PAP  Treasurer,  as  the 
first  Mayor  of  Singapore.  Mr.  Ong  is  identified  with  the  so- 
called  “moderate”  faction  of  the  PAP.  He  is  a  young  man 
in  his  late  twenties,  bom  a  “baba”  Chinese  in  Malacca  but 


educated  both  in  English  and  Chinese,  of  considerable 
application  and  ability.  He  obtained  a  degree  in' Commerce 
and  a  Diploma  in  Public  Administration  at  Melbourne 
University,  and  is  an  Associate  of  the  Australian  Institute 
of  Accountants.  Whilst  studying  in  Australia,  he  was  active 
in  various  Asian  Student  organisations.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  PAP  since  its  inception  in  November, 
1954. 

It  was  expected  that  Mr.  Ong  would  be  elected  Mayor 
at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  City  Council  due  to  be  held 
on  December  23rd.  However,  as  events  turned  out,  instead 
of  being  elected  Mayor,  he  was  arrested.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  steps  of  the  imposing  Gothic-pillared  City  Hall,  he 
became  involved  in  a  scuffle  taking  place  between  the  police 
and  PAP  supporters  who  were  letting  off  firecrackers  to 
celebrate  the  beginning  of  the  four-year  term  of  office  of 
the  new  City  Council,  and  waving  around  brooms  as  a 
symbol  of  their  determination  to  sweep  away  colonialism 
It  is  necessary  in  Singapore  for  a  police  permit  to  be  obtained 
for  this  kind  of  celebration.  Mr.  Ong  maintained  that  verbal 
permission  had  been  obtained :  the  police  maintained  equally 
firmly  that  no  such  permission  had  been  given.  The  outcome 
was  that  14  PAP  supporters  were  arrested,  and  Mr.  Ong  and 
three  other  PAP  City  Councillors  were  taken  along  to  the 
Central  Police  Station  for  good  measure.  They  were  not 
however  detained  for  long  and  all  were  released  without 
charges  being  preferred  against  them. 

Meanwhile,  all  was  confusion  within  -the  Council 
Chamber.  Council  officials  announced  that  as  there  was  no 
quorum  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  following  day. 
Nevertheless,  many  PAP  and  other  Councillors  remained  at 
their  seats  until  Mr.  Ong  arrived,  after  release  from  police 
custody.  Mr.  Ong  then  shouted:  “Gentlemen!  The  meetini 
is  going  on.  No  power  on  earth  will  stop  this  meeting  frmn 
being  held  today.”  But  the  odds  were  against  him,  and  at 
4.30  p.m.  he  mounted  the  rostrum  and  announced  that  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

The  meeting  of  the  City  Council  the  next  day  was  no 
less  fantastic.  Young  PAP  supporters  surged  into  the  august 
Council  Chamber  and  stood  four-deep  around  the  huge 
horseshoe-shaped  committee  table.  Many  were  barefooted 
and  clad  only  in  singlets  and  shorts.  They  ^defied  the  ban 
against  smoking  and  spitting.  Mr.  Ong  was ,  duly  elected 
Mayor  accompanied  by  deafening  cheers  from  the  crowd  who 
had  by  now  even  ousted  the  press  from  their  seats.  Mr.  Ooi 
spoke  with  three  tongues  (Mandarin,  Malay  and  Englishjb 
and  calling  for  complete  cooperation  from  his  fellow 
councillors,  said:  “It  is  the  people’s  council  because  for  the 
first  time  the  council  is  filled  with  real  representatives  of  the 
people.”  He  urged  the  Council  to  work  for  the  improvement 
of  the  lot  of  the  working  class.  Each  City  Councillor  was 
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health,  housing  and  education),  benefiting  both  the  land  and 
the  workers  on  it.  Smallholders  cannot  provide  such  essential 
services  for  themselves.  The  ideal  solution  in  overcoming 
these  difficulties  would  be  to  prevent  the  fragmentation  of 
estates  until  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  to  carry 
on  such  of  these  services  as  the  Government  considers  should 
be  carried  on.  One  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  refuse  to 
allow  subdivision  of  estates  over  100  acres  until  questions 
relating  to  the  surrender  of  land  for  bunds  drainage  and 

roads  have  been  decided,  otherwise  problems  galore  would 

shortly  have 'to  be  faced  by  the  new  owners. 

However,  for  social  reasons  the  existence  of  a  large 
smallholding  class  is  a  great  value  to  a  country  like  Malaya. 
It  is  a  considerable  help  towards  political  and  social  security ; 
and  of  great  value  as  a  basis  for  a  sound  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  The  smallholder  is  also  most  important  as  a  producer 

of  smallholding  crops  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 

investigating  committee  agrees  that  the  scale  on  which 
fragmentation  is  now  taking  place  is  not  sufficient  to  alter 
the  present  balance  between  large-scale  agricultural  enter¬ 
prises  and  smallholders  and  therefore  it  would  be  wise  not 
to  interfere. 

Meanwhile  the  psychological  warfare  campaign,  aimed 

at  the  1,700  Communist  terrorists  left  in  the  jungle,  is  likely 
to  take  a  new  turn  shortly.  Communist  district  committee 

members  and  gang  leaders,  many  of  them  isolated  from 
Malayan  Communist  Party  control,  will  be  the  chief  targets 
in  the  campaign.  They  will  be  told:  “Chin  Peng  (the 
secretary-general  of  the  Malayan  Communist  Party)  can  no 
longer  help  you.  Make  up  your  own  minds  to  surrender  and 
bring  your  men  out.”  This  foUows  the  Malayan  Govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  that  Chin  Peng  “no  longer  counts”  and  that 
no  further  attempts  will  be  made  to  talk  with  him. 

Last  November,  Chin  Peng  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  offering  to  meet  him  again  to  hold 
peace  talks  and  indicating  that  these  were  likely  to  conclude 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The  Prime 
Minister  immediately  let  it  be  known  that  he  accepted  this 
offer  of  fresh  talks  but  could  only  assume  that  Chin  Peng 
was  now  prepared  to  surrender.  Nothing  more  was  heard 
for  several  weeks  from  Chin  Peng  by  which  time,  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  his  own  words  was,  “getting  fed  up”  and  issued 
a  further  ultimatum  saying  that  unless  the  Communist  leader 
was  prepared  to  send  an  envoy  out  of  the  jungle  to  arrange 
for  the  talks  before  December  31,  then  his  acceptance  was 
cancelled.  A  few  hours  before  Christmas,  Chin  Peng  replied 
saying  there  was  no  question  at  all  of  his  surrendering  to  the 
independent  Malayan  Government. 

Without  a  second’s  hesitation,  the  Prime  Minister 
announced  that  in  view  of  this,  his  acceptance  to  have 
further  talks  with  Chin  Peng  was  off.  The  emphasis  now  will 
be  placed  on  the  surrender  terms  and  the  chance  they  give 
the  terrorists  of  coming  out  of  the  jungle  alive.  The  present 
surrender  terms  have  been  extended  to  the  end  of  April  and 
the  psychological  drive,  it  is  thought,  could  be  dovetailed  with 
any  attempt  to  mobilise  the  country  against  the  terrorists. 

Tunku  Rahman  has  urged  that  the  emergency,  now  in 
its  tenth  year,  should  be  ended  by  August  31  this  year,  the 
first  anniversary  of  independence.  The  pending  campaign, 
it  is  hoped,  will  quicken  the  tendency  for  subsidiary  leaders 
in  charge  of  isolated  gangs  to  come  out  with  their  men. 
Recently,  in  the  Labis  area  of  Johore,  a  branch  committee 
of  five  surrendered  together  while  in  Malacca,  a  district  com¬ 
mittee  member  and  two  others  surrendered. 


In  the  new  drive.  Communist  leaders  will  be  urged  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  the  Communist  Party  which  is 
no  longer  capable  of  conu’olling  policy  n  the  jungle.  Thef 
will  be  told  that  the  Government  is  having  no  more  dealing 
with  Chin  Peng  and  if  that  is  the  case  then  they  have  no 
hope  of  direction  or  of  further  assistance  in  getting  better 
surrender  terms.  Emphasis  will  be  strongly  placed  on  the 
fact  that  Chin  Peng  is  no  longer  recognised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  that  the  present  surrender  terms  will  not  be 


improved. 


An  informed  source  said  here  that  it  was  obvious  that 
it  was  the  local  leaders  who  now  had  direct  control  over  the 
men  left  in  the  jungle.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Chin  Peng 
has  not  set  foot  on  Malayan  soil,  from  his  hideout  acroa 
the  Siamese  border,  since  the  first  peace  talks  at  Baling  ia 
December  1955. 


Ceylon 


Labour  Unrest  In  Ceylon 


From  Our  Colombo  Correspondent 


Never  in  Ceylon’s  history  has  there  been  so  much  labour 
unrest  as  recently.  Not  a  day  has  passed  without  at  least 
one  strike  at  some  place  or  other.  Often  there  are  several 
on  at  the  same  time,  involving  tens  of  thousands  of  workers. 
At  first  people  viewed  the  labour  unrest  as  a  healthy  sign, 
the  awakening  of  the  workers  following  the  coming  into 
power  of  the  first  ever  People’s  Government  in  the  island,] 
But  as  the  strike  fever  spread  and  essential  services  were  hit 
there  was  general  alarm  and  despondency  in  the  country. 
Now,  however,  most  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  strikes  and 
strikers  have  little  public  sympathy. 

The  strike  wave  began  in  mid-November  with  worken 
in  certain  sections  of  the  Government  service  demandini 
better  conditions  of  employment.  First  the  power  station 
men  came  out,  followed  by  the  railway,  postal  and  harbour 
workers.  They  were  soon  joined  by  labourers  on  the  tea, 
rubber  and  cocoanut  plantations.  As  these  strikes  were  beiof 
settled,  employees  of  the  Colombo  Municipal  (Ik>uncil,  the 
premier  local  body  in  the  island,  stopped  work  demandini 
similar  terms  of  employment  as  those  given 'to  (Central 
Government  workers.  Life  in  the  city  came  almost  to  i 
standstill,  with  the  public  transport  system,  and  the  water 
and  refuse  services  disrupted.  There  was  a  real  danger  to 
health. 

The  Government  acted  swiftly.  The  Municipal  (Council 
was  dissolved  and  a  special  commissioner  was  appointed  to 
maintain  essential  services  in  the  city.  The  strikers  trickled 
back  to  work.  There  is  no  denying  that  economic  causes  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  present  labour  unrest.  Wages  in  mora 
spheres  of  employment  are  low  and  have  no  relation  to  thM 
cost  of  living.  Even  in  the  Government  service  there  is  greail 
disparity  between  various  departments  as  regards  terms  o(| 
service. 

But  these  economic  catises  were  alone  not  sufficient  toj 
bring  on  such  a  crisis  as  the  Government  had  to  face.  Th(l 
hand  of  designing  politicians  was  clearly  apparent,  as  in  tbel 
harbour  and  in  the  estates  where  there  is  an  unceasiofl 
struggle  for  power  between  the  imions  themselves.  For  isl 
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stance,  the  Ceylon  Workers’  Congress  brought  out  its  full 
membership  —  almost  400,000  estate  workers  —  for  one  day 
merely  to  flaunt  its  strength  before  its  rivals,  the  Ceylon 
Democratic  Congress  and  the  Lanka  Estate  Workers’  Union. 

The  Government  is  also  to  blame  for  the  current  mood 
of  dissatisfaction  among  the  workers.  When  it  came  to  power 
it  promised  to  eliminate  the  grave  injustices  endured  by  the 
workers  of  all  categories  all  these  many  years.  But  in  the 
twenty  months  it  has  been  in  office  it  has  shown  a  marked 

reluctance  to  implement  its  promises,  thus  giving  a  handle 

to  politicians  who  are  only  too  keen  to  exploit  the  situation 
to  their  advantage.  What  these  frequent  stoppages  of  work 
mean  to  the  country’s  progress  cannot  be  easily  measured. 
Far  from  helping  to  ensure  better  terms  for  the  workers, 
they  can  really  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  already  low  living 
standards.  Piece-meal  wage  increases,  as  being  done  now,  will 

never  solve  the  problem. 

Only  an  ambitious  industrial  development  programme 
and  an  expansion  of  agricultural  production  can  resolve  the 
present  crisis  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  economic 
bottleneck  which  arises  from  the  sole  dependence  on  a  plan¬ 
tation  economy  devised  during  colonial  times  . 


India 
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Fair  Deal  for  Convicts 

From  a  Correspondent  in  Delhi 

The  fair  deal  for  convicts  experiment  initiated  a  few 
months  ago  in  Utter  Pradesh  has  proved  so  successful  that 
other  states  have  launched  their  own  campaigns  to  reform 
law-breakers  by  sending  them  home  on  parole  to  work  in  the 
fields  or  by  detailing  them  to  work  as  free  men. in  state- 
owned  irrigation  or  road  projects.  Several  state  governments 
have  drafted  revolutionary  prison  reform  regulations  to  apply 
the  “true  democratic  treatment’’  to  the  convicts.  For  instance, 
prisoners  are  asked  to  discuss  among  themselves  what  they 
should  do  to  find  their  right  places  in  society.  Such  dis¬ 
cussions  generally  result  in  the  emergence  of  definite  re¬ 
habilitation  plans.  Some  want  to  be  paroled  to  go  to  work 
in  factories,  others  want  to  take  up  brick-laying  jobs,  and 
still  others  wish  to  work  in  mines  or  railway  yards  or  road 
or  bridge  building.  After  proper  screening  the  prisoners  are 
assigned  to  outside  jobs  suitable  for  them.  ‘They  do  not 
come  back  to  prisons.  They  stay  in  their  places  of  work 
without  dny  supervision.  Gradually  they  regain  their  self- 
respect,  discard  their  bitterness  against  society  and  feel  the 
intuitive  urge  to  remain  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  By 
means  of  such  humane  treatment  even  quite  a  few  men 
and  women  convicted  of  murder  have  b^n  rehabilitated. 

Even  the  central  Government  of  India  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  prison  reform  experiments  that  are  going 
on  in  the  states.  Recognising  the  merits  of  these  experiments 
which  have  already  succeeded  in  making  several  thousand 
law-breakers  law-abiding  citizens  it  has  taken  steps  to  enact 
a  new  law  permitting  courts  to  release  offenders  on  pro¬ 
bation  of  good  conduct  instead  of  sentencing  them  to 
imprisonment.  This  shows  that  criminal  jurisprudence  is 
about  to  take  a  new  revolutionary  turn  in  India  to  combat 
crimes  at  the  very  root.  Prison  punishment  will  not  be 


meted  out  unless  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary.  More 
endeavours  will  be  made  to  absorb  criminals  into  society 
in  gradual  stages.  Habitual  offenders  and  hardened  criminals 
would  remain  behind  the  bars,  but  even  they  would  receive 
kind  treatment.  Most  offenders  under  21  years  of  age  would 
remain  under  the  supervision  of  probation  officers  so  that 
they  could  be  readily  rehabilitated. 

Tfie  Indian  traditional  faith  in  mankind  is  being  given 
due  prominence  to  emphasise  that  there  are  very  few  men 
who  are  “congenital  criminals  in  the  sense  of  being  so  un¬ 
regenerate  that  they  cannot  be  won  over  to  the  path  of 
virtue.”  It  is  explained  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
find  themselves  in  prison  are  helpless  victims  of  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  they  had  very  little  control.  It  is  admitted 
that  social  and  economic  restrictions  imposed  by  society 
often  turn  a  person  into  a  criminal.  Therefore  it  is'urged 
that  the  social  and  economic  structures  should  be  so  re¬ 
organised  that  no  one  should  feel  frustrated,  neglected  or 
suppressed.  Almost  all  the  reform  schemes  now  being 
introduced  are  meant  to  rehabilitate  the  illiterate  prisoners 
who  constitute  the  main  bulk  of  prison  population.  For 
literate  or  educated  prisoners  several  schemes  are  already 
in  operation  to  train  them  as  teachers  and  clerks.  For  wtMnen 
prisoners  there  are  Aursing  training  schemes  to  enable  them 
to  secure  employment  as  nurses  on  release. 

Not  very  long  ago  India  offered  '  a  new  idea  to  the 
world  by  holding  a  conference  among  convicts  and  ex- 
prisoners  on  one  side  and  social  reformers  on  the  other. 
This  unprecedented  conference  was  held  in  Lucknow.  It  was 
attended  by  33  convicts  and  32  ex-prisoners.  Of  the  con¬ 
victs  21  including  eight  women  were  found  guilty  of  murder 
and  ten  of  them  including  a  woman  were  undergoing 
sentences  for  transportation  for  life.  The  Chief  Minister  of 
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conference  the  Utter  Pradesh  government  has  agreed  to 
work  out  a  suitable  scheme  to  employ  parolees  in  state- 
owned  industrial  plants  with  a  view  to  pardoning  them  later 
on. 

To  impress  upon  the  convicts  that  the  state  governmeb 
was  ready  to  accept  workable  schemes  from  them,  it  took 
up  the  employment  suggestion  made  at  the  conference  and 
released  a  number  of  male  and  female  convicts  including 
a  few  who  had  committed  murder  and  put  them  to  work 
as  normal  labourers  in  certain  state  projects.  All  of  them 
proved  very  useful  workers  and  quickly  adapted  themselw 
to  the  society  of  free  labourers.  One  parolee  undergoing  20 
years  hard  labour  for  committing  dacoity  informed  the 
prison  authorities  that  for  the  first  time  he  was  feeling  a 
free  man.  A  woman  who  had  murdered  her  husband  and 
was  originally  confined  to  a  woman’s  model  prison  told  the 
social  reform  authorities  that  by  working  as  a  free  labour* 
she  had  realised  that  she  must  reform  herself  for  the  good 
of  society.  Noting  the  success  of  these  experiments  the 
Utter  Pradesh  government  is  now  employing  as  many  at 
15,000  prisoners  on  parole  in  a  number  of  irrigation  projecti. 
Some  SO  more  have  been  settled  on  a  state  agricultural  farm 
as  free  farmers. 

It  is  officially  claimed  that  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
fall  in  criminal  offences  in 'India.  Opposition  parties  on  the 
other  hand  aver  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
crime  wave  due  to  growing  economic  uncertainties.  Then 
is  no  division  of  opinion  however  on  the  introduction  of 
fair  deal  to  prisoners  to  make  them  useful  citizens. 


Utter  Pradesh  inaugurating  the  conference  characterised  the 
prisoner  as  a  human  being  who  more  often  than  not  had 
not  received  a  fair  treatment  in  his  or  her  early  years  and 
so  subsequently  his  or  her  energy  found  no  other  outlet  but 
in  violence  and  crime. 

According  to  the  Chief  Minister,  prisoners  in  general 
feel  themselves  victimised  by  adverse  fate.  Therefore  they 
will  have  to  be  re-inspired  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are 
important  elements  of  society.  At  the  same  time  suitable 
employment  should  be  found  for  them.  He  revealed  that 
first  offenders  released  on  probation  by  the  Utter  Pradesh 
government  to  work  at  Saraiya  in  Varanasi  where  a  ne^ 
bridge  was  being  constructed  over  the  Varuna  River  had 
proved  extremely  law-abiding.  They  stayed  at  a  mixed  camp 
with  free  labour  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  highly 
congenial.  A  batch  of  first  women  offenders  was  likewise 
released  to  work  on  a  state  project.  They  too  got  readily 
assimilated  with  free  women  labour.  After  these  experi¬ 
ments  the  first  offenders  were  permitted  to  take  up  full 
employment  in  the  same  projects  and  their  prison  terms  were 
written  off. 

At  the  conference  of  convicts  and  ex-prisoners  presided 
over  by  the  Utter  Pradesh  Social  Security  Minister  serious 
discussions  were  held  on  the  rehabilitation  measures  to  be 
adopted.  Quite  a  few  convicts  suggested  that  prisoners 
should  be  allowed  to  work  in  state-owned  factories  and 
industrial  establishments  so  that  they  could  gradually  become 
useful  citizens.  The  general  trend  of  the  talks  indicated  that 
if  prisoners  were  provided  with  suitable  employment  they 
would  automatically  reform  themselves'  being  influenced  by 
the  offered  economic  security.  Accepting  the  views  of  the 


Laos 


Problems  of  a  Unity 

From  A  Correspondent 

Since  the  declaration  of  August  1956  was  signed 
between  the  Royal  Government  and  the  Pathet  Lao,  the 
ultra-nationalist  movement,  there  has  been  a  greater  degree 
of  political  unity  in  Laos.  It  ended  the  long  disputed 
insistence  of  the  Royal  Government  to  govern  the  whole 
country,  including  the  provinces  in  which  Pathet  Lao  had 
gained  authority  through  its  continued  military  action  against 
the  Royal  Government  since  Laos  became  politically 
independent  of  France  in  July  1949.  This  joint  declaration 
on  reintegration  provided  for  supplementary  elections'  and 
the  right  of  Pathet  Lao  members  to  participate  in  a  united 
government.  Pathet  Lao  was  also  given  the  legal  right  to 
form  its  own  political  organisations. 

Moreover,  agreement  was  reached  between  the  two 
parties  on  pursuing  a  neutral  foreign  policy.  Laos  wiU 
permit  foreign  bases  on  her  territory  only  in  accordance 
with  the  Geneva  Agreement,  will  not  join  any  military 
alliance,  and  will  accept  foreign  aid  if  it  is  free  of  political 
commitments.  In  December  1955  Laos  became  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  she  regards  as  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  her  independence  because  the  racial 
differences  within  the  country  subjects  her  more  profoundly 
to  foreign  influences  than  other  newly  independent  countries. 

However,  other  problems  other  than  political  must  be 
solved  before  complete  national  unity  is  secured.  The  most 
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urgent  of  which  are  economic.  Laos  was  the  least  developed 
of  the  French  Indo-China  States,  and  the  main  export  was 
tin  mined  in  the  Khek  district  of  central  Laos,  where  pro¬ 
duction  is  now  about  a  thousand  tons  annually.  Tin  can¬ 
not  yet  be  regarded  as  an  actuad  asset  as  it  still  remains  a 
potential  source  of  wealth. 

In  southern  Laos  coffee  is  the  main  cash  crop,  but  this 
is  produced  only  in  small  quantities.  Cotton  and  rubber  are 
also  cultivated  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  there  is  now  no 
appreciable  production  of  tobacco.  Although  possibilities 
for  developing  these  exist,  more  capital  and  further  technical 
assistance  is  needed.  The  labour  shortage  presents  another 
problem.  An  increase  in  the  labour  force  for  cash  crops  can 
only  be  found  if  more  efficient  methods  are  applied  to  rice 
cultivation.  This  would  involve  changing  the  habits  of 
farmers,  which  would  itself  create  a  further  problem  as  they 
are  unwilling  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  methods.  In  north 
Laos  benzoin  is  a  forest  product,  but  it  cannot  be  easily 
exploited  because  of  the  difficult  land  tracks  and  the  lack 
of  communications.  Moreover,  more  capital  and  more 
labour  is  needed  here  as  -in  the  case  of  other  crops. 

The  United  States,  France,  the  Colombo  Plan  and  Unesco 
have  all  provided  Laos  with  considerable  amounts  of 
financial  and  technical  aid,  while  schemes  are  operated  by 
them  for  the  technical  training  of  young  Laotians.  The  US 
provides  Laos  with  $50  million  a  year,  of  which  $40  million 
is  spent  on  supporting  the  armed  forces  and  the  police, 
which  together  form  the  largest  single  manpower  unit  in  the 
country.  The  remainder  is  used  for  road  construction, 
agricultural  development  and  education.  French  aid  is 
devoted  mainly  to  the  development  of  internal  communica¬ 
tions  as  these  are  in  great  need  of  large-scale  repair  and 
reconstruction  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  internal  uprising. 
Road  construction  in  Laos  is  a  considerable  engineering  task 
because  of  the  difficult  terrain.  Prance  still  helps  towards  the 
cost  of  developing  air  communications  and  education. 
Although  Laos  wotild  like  to  become  economically  independ¬ 
ent  of  France,  her  present  position  is  such  that  she  would 
have  to  increase  her  value  of  exports  ten  times  in  order  to 
stand  on  her  own  feet. 

The  other  problem  with  which  the  Lao  Government  is 
faced  in  trying  to  secure  national  unity  is  a  racial  one.  Apart 
from  the  Laotians  themselves  whose  customs,  culture  and 
religion  makes  them  fairly  united,  there  are  Vietnamese  and 
Chinese,  who  control  most  of  the  trading  activities  in  the 
country.  But  the  greatest  problem  to  the  Government  are 
the  Meo  people,  who  inhabit  the  forests  and  plateaux  of 
Luang  Prabang  and  Xieng  Khouang  provinces,  and  the  Kha 
of  the  plateau  region  east  of  Pakse.  ^ch  of  these  minorities 
have  their  own  communal  system  so  that  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  assimilale  them  into  the  national  system.  However,  the 
Government  is  trying  to  achieve  complete  unity  through 
education,  but  this  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  task, 
particularly  in  regions  where  communications  are  strictly 
limited. 

So  far  Laoj  has  made  some  advance  towards  develop¬ 
ing  a  more  stable  economy  with  the  help  of  foreign  aid, 
but  any  full-scale  development  of  natural  resources  cannot 
be  undertaken  until  (here  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  communications,  and  this  can  only  be  done  if  funds  and 
labour  are  available.  For  some  considerable  time  to  come 
Laos  will  need  substantial  loans  from  abroad  if  she  is'"  to 
build  up  a  sound  economy  and  have  a  completely  united 
nation  within  her  boundaries. 
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Watch  on  the  Far  East 

From  A.  Scarfoglio 
(Eastern  World  Correspondent  in  Rome) 

It  has  been  a  constant  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  centuries,  always  to  keep 
an  outpost  on  the  flank  of  positions  which  she  has  lost, 
temporarily.  The  ideal  successor  of  ancient  Rome  never 
recognises  a  defeat.  The  Catholic  Church  has  kept  jealous 
watch  over  Ireland  —  a  typical  outpost  on  the  flank  of 
Protestant  England,  over  Bavaria  at  the  flank  of  Protestant 
Germany,  over  Poland  and  Croatia  at  the  flank  of  Orthodoxy. 
Needless  to  say,  these  local  survivals  of  Catholicism  are  hot 
only  due  to  Rome’s  watch ;  local  antagonisms  to  different 
religions  or  political  and  religious  creeds  prevailing  in  large 
neighbouring  nations  being  the  main  cause.  A  typical  case, 
both  of  Rome’s  policy,  and  of  local  antagonism  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Far  East  —  in  Formosa. 

Her  case  is  different  from  the  ones  just  mentioned,  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “local” 
antagonism  between  her  and  the  mainland,  and  on  the  other 
hand  she  has  only  a  small  though  growing  Catholic  minority. 
The  latter  is  becoming  larger  owing  to  refugees  who  have 
left  China  after  the  triumph  of  the  People’s  Republic.  There 
were  only  IS.CKX)  Catholics  in  Formosa  until  1949:  at  the 
end  of  September  1955  they  had  already  reached  32,000, 
and  have  certainly  risen  since,  due  to  frequent  conversions. 
In  the  Apostolic  Prefecture  of  Kao  Shung  (South  Formosa) 
Catholics  rose  from  10,699  to  16,811  between  1954  and  1955; 
as  late  as  September  of  the  second  year  the  number  of  priests 
was  296,  with  210  nuns. 

There  were  175  missionary  stations  on  the  island  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  and  arrivals  of  missionaries  of  various  orders 
are  continuous.  The  Jesuits  are  prevalent,  as  everywhere  else, 
though  their  exact  number  is  not  known.  They  have 
embarked  on  sinological  studies  —  a  field  where  they  are 
veterans,  and  a  group  of  them,  25  in  number  (Italians, 
French,  Spaniards,  Hungarians,  Englishmen  and  North 
Americans)  are  compiling  a  collection  of  Chinese  dictionaries 
in  all  the  languages  of  the  earth.  This  work  seems  to  be 
nearing  its  end  now.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great 
work  ot  religious  penetration  of  China  in  the  seventeenth 
Century  was  prepared  by  the  sinologidal  studies  in  the  great 
college  of  Macao,  one  of  whose  products  was  Father  Matteo 
Rjcci,  Li  Ma  Teu.  Catholic  priests,  Jesuits  among  them, 
have  a  large  place  in  Taipeh  National  University,  where  they 
mostly  teach  social  sciences. 

Formosan  political  authorities  have  given  open  support 
to  Catholicism.  Last  year,  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  election  of  Pius  the  XII  to  the  Papal  throne  was 
attended  by  the  secretary-general  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic  as  a  deputy  for  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  by 
the  President  of  the  Executive  Yuan  (Government),  by  the 
Speakers  of  both  Houses,  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Dr. 
George  Yeh,  besides  many  other  authorities.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Chinese  Army,  a  body  of  Catholic 
chaplains  was  permitted. 

Rome  is  neglecting  nothing  that  may  be  useful  towards 
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the  creation  of  a  small  but  powerful  Catholic  centre  —  a 
little  Ireland.  The  Vatican  certainly  favours  intransigent 
attitudes  towards  People’s  China,  and  Formosan  Catholics 
are  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  idea  Of  “counter  attack 
but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Vatican  policy  rarely  con¬ 
fines  itself  to  short-term  objectives.  Believing  in  its  own 
eternity,  Rome  is  much  more  prone  to  policies  patiently 
followed  for  centuries,  which  pay  in  the  end.  An  instance  of 
it  is  the  service  the  Irish  outpost  is  now  rendering  to 
Catholicism  —  acting  as  a  base  for  the  spread  of  Catht^cism 
in  Great  Britain. 

Formosa  is  the  central  but  not  the  strongest  link  in  a 
whole  chain  of  outposts  surrounding  China.  Hong  Kong 
has  now  reached  the  figure  of  89,537  Catholics,  from  73,493 
in  1955.  The  oldest  English  Catholic  weekly  in  the  Far  East, 
The  Sunday  Examiner,  appears  there,  and  American  Catholic 
institutions  have  been  very  active  in  relief  for  refugees.  South 
Korea  saw  her  Catholic  population  rise  from  170,000  to 
200,000  units  during  1954,  wUle  in  1956  Catholics  in  Japan 
increased  by  15,260  units,  reaching  227,568.  In  March,  1956, 
Catholic  priests  in  Japan  numbered  1,439,  four  hundred  of 
whom  were  Japanese.  The  largest  diocese  in  Japan  was 
Nagasaki,  with  73,000  faithful,  while  about  100,000  Japanese 
boys  of  all  Christian  and  non -Christian  creeds  are  studying 
in  Catholic  schools.  According  to  the  Catholic  press,  10 
percent  of  all  Japanese  students  are  Catholics. 

Many  of  the  refugee  converts  are  probably  modem 
editions  of  the  “rice  Christians”  of  fair  memory,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  Vatican  is  slowly  recovering  from  the  blow 
it  received  with  the  triumph  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
party.  Rome  will  never  be  reconciled  to  local  Catholics  dis¬ 
owning  her  authority  —  disobedience  being  the  major  heresy. 
The  spirit  of  domination  of  ancient  Rome  has  passed  on  to 
the  modem  heir,  and  all  compromises  will  be  refused  with 
tme  Latin  stubbornness.  The  Roman  Church  would  prefer 
quicker  results,  but  is  prepared  to  wait  for  centuries  until 
time,  and  the  errors  of  her  enemies,  have  worked  for  her. 


Vnited  States 


The  Foreign  Aid  Issue 

By  David  C.  Williams 
(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

The  battle  over  the  future  of  American  technical  and 
economic  aid  to  the  under-developed  countries  of  the  world 
now  looms  as  the  major  one  in  this  session  of  the  American 
Congress. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons.  Congressional  enthusiasm  for 
this  programme  has  been  ebbing  for  a  number  of  years. 
Last  year,  it  was  the  principal  victim  of  the  “economy” 
hysteria  which  dominated  Congress.  This  year,  many 
Senators  and  Congressmen  seem  determined  to  slash  it  deeply 
in  order  to  divert  the  money  saved  to  expanding  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  development  of  ballistic  missiles  and  other 
space-age  weapons. 

The  President  in  his  “State  of  the  Union”  message, 
delivered  in  person  to  Congress,  made  out  a  strong  case  for 
overseas  aid. 

The  President  is  not  in  a  position  himself  to  do  much 


more  this  year  than  last.  He  must  substantially  reduce  his 
activities  b^use  of  his  age  and  uncertain  health.  Since  he 
cannot  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  his  political  power  is 
waning.  Moreover,  since  the  Russian  Sputniks  began  criss¬ 
crossing  American  skies,  his  prestige  has  been  sadly 
diminished. 

What  hope  is  there  that  last  year’s  depressing  sequence 
of  events  will  not  be  repeated  this  year?  Ironically,  it  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Vice-President  Richard  Nixon  has  become 
a  whole-hearted  supporter  of  the  overseas  aid  programme, 
and  seems  determined  to  dedicate  his  great  energy,  high 
political  skill,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
helping  it  get  through  Congress  in  reasonably  good  shape. 
He  is  known  to  have  ctMnplained  privately  of  the  President’s 
lack  of  zeal  and  determination  on  this  issue. 

During  the  Congressional  battle,  Nixon  seems  likely  to 
stay  out  of  the  limelight.  For  one  thing,  he  must  avoid  the 
appearance  of  publicly  shoving  aside  his  failing  chief.  For 
another,  Nixon  remains,  in  spite  of  his  strenuous  efforts  to 
convince  the  American  public  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  a 
“McCarthy  in  a  white  collar”  and  grown  into  a  statesman, 
intensely  unpopular  with  Democrats  r—  and  they  control 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  effort,  therefore,  will  be  to  form  a  “citizens  com¬ 
mittee”  to  support  overseas  aid,  similar  to  the  “Committee 
for  the  Marshall  Plan”  which  rallied  public  support  for 
American  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe.  It  will  include 
esteemed  leaders  of  both  political  parties,  and  eminent  figures 
from  business,  the  trade  union  movement,  farm  organisa¬ 
tions,  the  churches,  and  all  other  significant  areas  of 
American  life. 

The  Committee  hopes  to  raise  a  million  dollars  for  a 
nationwide  campaign  to  bring  home  to  the  American  people 
the  need  for  an  adequate  overseas  aid  programme.  The 
campaign  will  be  aimed  both  at  the  very  real  idealism  of  the 
American  people  and  at  their  present  sense  of  insecurity  — 
with  emphasis  upon  the  ambitious  overseas  aid  scheme  which 
the  Russians  have  launched,  and  which,  it  is  being  increas¬ 
ingly  acknowledged,  is  a  determined,  significant,  and  well- 
planned  initiative  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

How  will  Congress  react?  Some  Senators  and  Congress¬ 
men,  of  course,  will  resent  this  outside  pressure,  and  become 
even  more  vehement  in  their  opposition  to  overseas  aid. 

But  Nixon  and  the  others  behind  this  campaign  believe 
that  more  will  be  gained  than  lost.  They  believe  that  many 
Senators  and  CcHigressmen  would  gladly  vote  for  overseas 
aid  if  there  seemed  to  be  more  public  support  for  it.  Last 
year,  the  average  Senator  or  Congressman  received  ten  or  a 
hundred  letters  demanding  economy,  and  usually  slashes  in 
overseas  aid  to  achieve  it,  for  every  letter  he  received  in 
favour  of  the  programme. 

PubUc  opinion  polls  continue  to  show  wide  popular 
support  for  overseas  aid,  but  politicians  are  professionally 
sceptical  of  such  polls.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  new  Com¬ 
mittee  to  mobilise  this  large  body  of  potential  but  not  very 
active  support  for  overseas  aid  so  that  it  will  become  manifest 
in  Congressional  mail-boxes  and  many  other  ways. 

It  was  an  effort  of  this  sort  which  put  across  the  Marshall 
Plan.  And,  in  spite  of  the  vast  difference  between  President 
Truman’s  vigorous  support  for  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
President  Eisenhower’s  half-hearted  and  ineffective  leadership, 
public  opinion  may  once  again  inspire  Congress  to  rise  to  the 
heights  of  the  challenge  which  faces  it. 
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OVER¬ 

CROWDED 

HONG  KONG 


By  Bernard  Llewellyn 


Against  a  backgnnmd  of  banking  and 
bwincss  palaces,  houses  in  the  narrow 
streets  overflow  with  humanity.  Each  of 
these  balconies  is  the  home  of  whok 
families  (Picture  by  the  author) 


Everyone  who  visits  Hong  Kong,  whether  he  is  a 
tourist  or  journalist,  is  struck  by  its  contrasts;  the 
splendour  and  the  squalor;  the  white  skyscraper  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  residential  areas  and  the  squalid  slums  of  the 
shanty  towns  which  house  the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  popula¬ 
tion.  He  contrasts  the  mahjongg  parties  which  beguile  the 
week-ends  of  wealthy  Chinese  at  the  Dragon  Inn  or  Castle 
Peak  hotel,  the  shiny  American  limousines  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  forecourt,  with  the  hopelessness  of  the  squatter 
camps  of  the  refugees  on  the  edges  of  the  twin  cities  of 
Victoria  and  Kowloon. 

The  contrast  is  stark  and  frightening.  It  is  nothing  new 
I  admit.  But  when  I  was  there  last,  a  few  months  ago,  I 
found  the  contrast  even  grimmer  than  it  was  when  I  first 
went  there  in  1946.  You  don’t  have  to  be  wealthy  in  the 
East  to  be  well  off.  Almost  any  house  is  a  palace  when  the 
alternative  is  a  crowded  leaky  shed  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain  or  a  piece  of  sacking  on  a  pavement.  And  it  is 
the  size  of  the  gulf  between  the  reasonably  contented  and 
the  dispossessed  that  explains  —  if  indeed  we  need  to  have 
the  explanation  spelt  out  to  us  —  why  it  is  that  the  poor 
cannot  view  the  world  as  we  do,  and  cannot  see  its 
ideological  conflicts  in  the  same  political  terms  as  the  people 
who  have  found  in  life  something  worth  preserving. 

There  are  streets  in  Hong  Kong  today  where  you  can 
scarcely  move  for  people.  And  that  is  the  colony’s  problem. 
There  are  just  too  many  people.  Hong  Kong  is  spilling  over 
witfi  them,  and  the  figures  show  you  why.  Less  than  a  sixth 
of  the  colony’s  391  square  miles  is  fit  to  be  used  either  for 
farming  or  for  housing.  The  remaining  five  sixths  is  marsh¬ 
land  or  hillside  which  is  either  too  steep  or  barren  for 
cultivation.  The  development  of  such  marginal  land  is  im¬ 
mensely  costly,  though  the  Government  has  been  forced  to 
undert^e  a  certain  aihount  of  this  uneconomic  development. 


On  this  tiny  patch  of  usable  land  lives  a  population 
greater  than  that  of  New  2^1and.  Nearly  two  and  a  half 
million  people  struggle  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  fields  and 
factories  of  a  colony  which,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War,  contained  around  a  million  and  a  half  people. 

In  Kowloon,  the  little  peninsula  vhich  juts  out  from 
the  Chinesb  mainland  opposite  Hong  Kong,  the  density  is 
two  thousand  to  an  acre  —  perhaps  the  highest  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Inevitably,  there  are  neither  homes  nor  jobs  for 
all  these  people.  People  are  Hong  Kong’s  problem ;  and 
75,000  babies  are  added  to  the  problem  every  year  in  case 
it  shows  any  signs  of  easing.  One  inevifably  asks  how  it  was 
that  Hong  Kong  became  so  hopelessly  over-populated.  The 
simple  answer  is  that  the  Hong  Kong  authorities  were  not 
prepared  to  shut  the  gates  on  the  flood  of  refugees  who  have 
poured  off  the  Chinese  mainland  during  this  last  decade  of 
struggle  and  upheaval  in  Asia.  It  has  always  been  a 
traditional  policy  that  the  Chinese  should  be  free  to  come 
and  go  as  they  please.  Hong  Kong  made  them  welcome,, 
whether  they  were  millionaire  businessmen  or  penniless 
peasants.  Only  when  the  flood  became  so  great  that  there 
was  not  the  remotest  hope  of  absorbing  any  more  did  the 
Government  impose  restrictions  on  immigration.  A  quota 
system  was  introduced  in  1950  with  the  idea  of  keeping 
the  population  more  or  less  constant.  In  1956  the  quota  was 
relaxed  for  seven  months  in  the  hope  thkt  it  was  na  longer 
,  necessary ;  but  in  that  time  there  was  an  adverse  balance 
of  some  56,000  migrants.  Reluctantly  the  quota  was  re-j 
introduced.  And  the  end  result?  A  million  more  people  in 
the  colony  than  there  were  in  1939. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  them?  That  was  the  great 
question.  Putting  aside  all  humanitarian  considerations,  it 
was  recognised  that  they  constituted  a  threat  to  public  order .i 
During  the  Chinese  Double  Tenth  celebrations  in  October 
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1956.  serious  riots  broke  out  in  Kowloon.  In  these,  59  people 
were  killed  and  nearly  400  injured;  and  the  official  report 
stressed  the  opportunity  given  to  the  nationalist  intriguers 
and  secret  societies  by  this  vast  mass  of  hungry,  homeless 
refugees  perpetually  s^ing  a  way  out  of  their  misery  and 
discontent. '  What  was  to  be  done  with  them?  The  devotion 
of  welfare  workers  in  bringing  aid  to  some  of  the  most 
wretched  cases  known  to  them  is  beyond  praise ;  but  the 
mass  of  the  people  was  untouched  by  palliatives.  What  was 
needed,  as  the  Government’s  Annual  Report  pointed  out, 
was  a  new  town  the  size  of  Coventry.  But  how  was  one 
to  be  built?  And  where? 

It  was  the  tragic  disaster  of  the  Shek  Kip  Mei  fire  in 
December  1953  that  gave  the  authorities  theu*  first  chance. 
This  fire,  which  was  perhaps  the  worst  in  the ,  history  of 
Hong  Kong,  destroyed  in  a  night  the  hovels  of  fifty  thousand 
people.  In  doing  so.  it  cleared  an  area  on  which  something 
permanent  could  be  erected.  I  have  already  stressed  that 
there  was  no  land  to  spare;  and  this. made  it  inevitable  that 
the  buildings  the  Government  now  planned  to  erect  should 
extend  upwards  rather  than  outwards.  More  people  had  to 
be  packed  into  the  area  than  had  previously  squatted  there. 
The  project,  of  course,  did  not  interest  private  builders. 
They  were  not  interested  in  erecting  multi-storey  apartment 
blocks  to  be  let  to  refugees  at  ridiculously  low  rents.  The. 
Government  would  have  to  be  both  builder  and  landlord. 

In  the  New  Territories,  which  fan  out  to  the  China 
border  from  the  edge  of  KoWloon,  I  visited  some  of  the 
seven-storey  blocks  which  the  Government’s  Resettlement 
Department  had  built.  Each  floor  in  each  of  the  blocks  had 
64  rooms,  each  120  square  feet  in  area,  plus  water,  washing 
space,  and  communal  latrines.  In  these  rooms  refugees  had 
been  resettled  five  to  a  room.  They  were  still  overcrowded  ; 
but  compared  with  the  hovels  they  had  left  this  was  like 
living  in  paradise.  The  people  who  lived  in  these  blocks 
were  the  lucky  people. 

The  men  who  planned  these  blocks  had  an  eye  to  the 
future  —  remote  though  the  future  may  be  —  when  there 
would  be  enough  decent  housing  for  everyone  and  crowded 
tenements  would  be  unwanted.  Accordingly  the  resettlement 
blocks  —  and  there  are  now  about  fifty  altogether  —  have 
been  designed  for  easy  conversion  into  self-contained  flats. 
The  speed  of  building  has  been  phenomenal.  Chinese  work¬ 
men,  looking  like  ants  on  their  piiant  bamboo  scaffolding, 
can  erect  one  of  these  seven-storey  blocks  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  once  the  foundation  piles  are  in  place.  Nor  do  they 
cost  the  Government  any  more  than  it  would  have  cost 
them  to  feed  25.000  homeless  squatters  for  a  month. _ 


“Tben  are  streets  in  Hong  Kong  today  where  yon  can  scaieaiy 
move  for  people”  {Picture  by  H.  C.  Taussig) 

Yet  there  is  only  so  much  land  and  so  many  builders 
and  engineers.  The  buildings  I  saw  in  Hong  Kong  housed 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  refugees  needing  resettlement.  The 
Government’s  plans  envisage  the  resettlement  of  another 
230,000  refugees  by  1962.  But  even  if  this  takes  care  of 
most  of  the  squatters,  there  are  still  the  housing  needs  of 
Hong  Kong’s  own  indigenous  slum-dwellers  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  a  problem  of  frightening  dimensions  —  a 
human  problem  too  big  for  a  tiny  colony  to  solve  on  its 
own,  however  great  its  efforts.  It  is  unfair  that  this  burden, 
tossed  on  to  the  lap  of  the  Hong  Kong  authorities  by  a 
political  and  economic  upheaval  in  the  heart  of  China, 
should  remain  there.  For,  like  refugees  everywhere,  the 
Hong  Kong  squatters  are  victims  of  the  ideological  conflicts 
of  our  day,  and  not  until  the  resources  of  the  nations  are 
pooled  will  a  solution  to  the  refugee  problem  be  found. 

The  authorities  do  what  they  can;  but  thousands  will 
die  before  their  efforts  can  mean  anything  to  them.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Hong  Kong  squatters  live  on  in  their  shacks,  an 
easy  prey  to  disease  and  mercilessly  sudden  outbreaks  of  fire. 
In  ill-ventilated  hovels  as  dark  as  caves,  with  walls  of  soggy 
cardboard  and  flattened  biscuit  tins,  with  leaky  canvas  roofs, 
people  with  no  future  keep  alive  on  what  they  can  salvage 
from  the  trash  dumps  or  t^g  or  steal  from  the  markets. 

“Then  why  do  they  not  go  back  to  China?”  you  ask. 
They  are  free  to  go.  Maybe  it  is  because  there  is  something 
attractive  about  this  great  rock  off  the  China  coast.  It  still 
offers  a  refuge.  It  still  offers  a  man  a  fair  trial,  neither 
judging  him  by  his  political  sympathies  nor  sentencing  him 
by  mob  acclamation.  And  if  it  only  offers  the  refugee  a 
hovel  he  must  build  himself,  he  may  prefer  that  to  taking 
his  chance  with  his  six  hundred  million  Chinese  brothers 
Some  of  the  modem  reecttleoMnt  blocks  (Picture  by  the  author)  across  the  border. 
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REFORMING  THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE 

By  S.  J.  Kost  (Shanghai) 


OF  the  systems  of  writing  mankind  has  evolved  two  are 
ideographic  (developed  from  pictures)  and  phonetic 

(sounds  expressed  through  symbols).  The  first  is  the 
oldest  of  all  writing  and  all  people  had  it  in  the  beginning 
of  their  civilization  ;  the  second  has  developed  comparatively 
late,  among  those  peoples  whose  civilisations  had  been  fairly 
advanced  and  whose  languages  were  sufficiently  developed. 
As  modern  examples  of  the  two  systems,  there  are  the 
phonetic  scripts  of  the  English-speaking  and  other  European 
nations,  also  of  peoples  of  Arabic  and  Indian  groups,  and 
the  hieroglyphic  system  as  existing  in  China  and  Japan  to 
this  day.  We  shall  understand  better  the  nature  of  problems, 
for  which  China  is  at  the  moment  trying  to  find  solutions, 
in  respect  to  the  Chinese  language,  if  we  compare  them  with 
the  problems  that  confront  us  in  respect  to  our  own  language. 

In  old  English,  spelling  was  purely  phonetic ;  each  letter 
stood  for  one  sound  only.  We  still  spell  many  words 

phonetically ;  e.g.  it  and  bed.  But  the  majority  of  our  words 
are  not  now  written  exactly  as  they  are  pronounced.  Pro¬ 
nunciation  has  changed,  and  spelling  has  not  changed  with 
it.  The  invention  of  printing  produced  uniformity  of  spelling. 
But  changes  in  pronunciation  have  continued,  increasing  the 
discord  between  spelling  and  pronunciation. 

When  George  Bernard  Shaw  died  in  1950,  he  directed 

in  his  will  that  the  income  from  his  estate  be  used  to  finance 
inquiries  into  the  possibilities  of  saving  labour  and  money 
by  adopting  a  more  comprehensive  alphabet.  Shaw 
campaigned  throughout  his  life  for  a*  bigger  alphabet  on  one- 
letter-one-sound  lines  that  “would  spell  my  name  with  two 
letters  instead  of  four.”  A  Judge  threw  out  Shaw’s  plan  to 
bequeath  his  fortune  to  simplify  the  English  alphabet,  ruling 
that  the  Irish  playwright’s  project  would  involve  a  change 
in  the  law  of  the  land  and  was  therefore  impractical  and 
invalid. 

So  strong  are  people’s  attachments  to  their  accustomed 
modes  of  speaking  and  writing  that  to  change  them  by  means 
other  than  through  evolution  needs  a  political  shake-up.  The 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917  was  responsible  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  from  the  Russian  alphabet  of  at  least  four  superfluous 
letters  of  the  category  of  the  English  q  and  ph,  and  for  the 
change  of  several  etymological  rules.  The  German  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1919  was  responsible  for  the  substitution  of  the  old 
Gothic  script  by  Latin  letters.  The  Turkish  Revolution  made 
it  possible  for  President  Kemal  in  192S  to  do  away  with 
Arabic  script  and  to  Latinise  the  Turkish  written  language. 

In  China  it  was  only  after  the  Revolution  of  1911  that 
attempts  at  language  reforms  became  possible,  and  it  was 
after  the  creation  of  the  People’s  Government  in  1949  that 
such  revolutionary  changes  as  horizontal  instead  of  vertical 
writing,  elimination  of  redundant  characters,  simplification  of 
the  516  frequently  used  characters,  the  popularisation  of  the 
common  language  and  the  Latinisation  of  language  became 
possible.  The  Committee  for  the  Reform  of  the  Chinese 
Written  Language,  a  permanent  body,  was  set  up  in  1952  for 
the  specific  task  indicated  by  its  name.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  what  an  explosion  of  public  opinion  it  would  create 


in  England,  or  in  any  country  of  Europe  or  the  Americas,  if 

some  ambitious  and  a  well-wishing  member  of  Parliament 

should  introduce  a  bill  proposing  to  change  the  existing 
system  of  writing  from  “from  left  to  rigKt,”  as  it  is  now,  to 
“from  right  to  left,”  supporting  tils  proposal  by  the  soundest 
of  medical  opinion  that^reading  from  right  !o  left  tends  to 
strengthen  the  eyes,  while  the  existing  system  of  writing  from 
left  to  right,  on  the  contrary,  coninues  to  shortsightedness, 
and  that  the  act,  if  passed,  would  be  in  the  interests  of  public 
health. 

The  conservatism  of  Chinese  people  is  well  known. 
Never  throughout  China’s  known  history  nor  since  the  in¬ 
ception  of  her  writing  system,  some  four  thousand  years 
back,  has  the  Chinese  system  of  wrifing  been  influenced 
from  abroad,  or  even  slightly  altered  by  orders  of  the 

conquerors,  during  periods  when  China  was  subjected  to 
foreign  rule.  The  Chinese  have  always  written  frwn  top  to 

bottom  and  from  right  to  left.  If  a  proposal  to  change  the 
established  way  of  writing  had  have  been  made  to  any  of 
China’s  past  monarchs,  such  a  proposer  would  probably 
had  lost  his  head ;  if  the  suggestion  had  been  made  after  the 
1911  Revolution  to  any  of  China’s  literati,  the  proposer 

would  have  been  dismissed  as  insane. 

Today  all  Chinese  newspapers  and  magazines  throughout 
the  country  appear  printed  with  lines  written  for  horizontal 
reading  from  left  to  right ;  all  documents  of  state  and  official 
correspondence  are  written  in  the  new  way :  horizontal 
writing  is  required  of  pupils  in  aU  schools.  Chinese  type¬ 
writers  are  so  constructed-  that  they  can  be  used  for  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  writing.  This  revolutionary  measure 

was  put  in  effect  by  the  Government  at  the  recommendation 
of  ffie  Clommittee  for  the  Reform  of  Chinese  Written 
Languages,  at  first  in  parallel  to  the  old  system  and  gradually 
introduced  universally.  After  it  had  been  tried  out  for  about 
two  years,  it  became  so  firmly  rooted  that  it  has.  entirely 
superseded  the  old  traditional  system.  The  tradition  of 
vertical  writing  now  only  remains  in  Formosa  and  among 
Chinese  conununities  abroad. 

Up  to  now  an  average  citizen  of  China  has  had  to  learn 
over  3,500  separate  characters  before  he  could  read  a  news¬ 
paper  or  a  simple  novel  intelligently.  Each  character  is  made 
up  of  anything  from  two  to  ffiirty  strokes.  To  reach 
university  level,  it  has  been  necessary  to  learn  at  least  five 
or  six  thousand  such  symbols.  Even  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
understand  China’s  classical  literature:  to  understand  the 
writing  of  the  past,  a  scholar  may  need  to  recognise  at  least 
10,000  characters.  Altogether  there  are  some  40,000 
characters  recorded  in  the  best  and  oldest  of  the  Chinese 
dictionaries,  but,  of  course,  no  one  is  expected  to  know  them 
all,  any  more  than  an  European  would  be  expected  to  know 
either  the  meaning,  pronunciation  or  spelling  of  all  the  words 
recorded  in  any  standard  dictionary  of  his  native  tongue. 
Even  in  the  most  conservative  countries  the  language, 
especially  the  written  language,  is  undergoing  constant 
change.  The  language  of  Shakespeare,  a  model  for  classical 
beauty,  force  of  expression  and  perfection  of  structure,  in 
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English-speaking  world,  already  differs  a  great  deal  from 
modern  English,  and  the  spelling  used  in  Shakespeare’sf  time 
has  also  undergone  a  considerable  change  by  natural  process 
towards  simplicity.  Simplification  of  spelling  has  been  even 
more  pronounced  in  the  US  as  is  evidenced  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  check  for  cheque,  tho  for  though,  thoroly  for 
thoroughly,  thru  for  through,  aluminum  for  aluminium,  etc. 

An  English  written  word  consists  of  letters,  a  Chinese 

diaracter  consists  of  strokes.  In  the  same  way  as  old  English 

words  are  capable  of  simplihcation,  so  are  Chinese  characters. 

A  complicated  Chinese  character  is  one  that  has  many 
strokes,  the  writing  of  wiiich  in  perfect  outline  was  always 
the  delight  of  Chinese  scholars  and  calligraphists  (calligraphy 
constitutes  a  section  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art).  The 
character  can  continue  to  serve  the  same  practical  puipose 
in  ordinary  writing  and  reading  if  it  is  written  with  fewer 
sUokes.  In  China  simplification  of  writing^  has  been  going 
on  in  much  the  same  way  as  simplification  of  spelling  in 
English-speaking  countries,  but  because  of  tradition, 
simplified  characters  were  looked  at  with  dismay  by  the 
elderly  intelligentsia  and  especially  by  the  scholars  who  con¬ 
sidered  the  practice  as  a  sign  of  deterioration  in  the 
educational  system  and  as  a  general  decline  in  culture. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  the  problems  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Reform  of  the  Chinese  Written  Language,  and 
on  their  recommendation,  the  Chinese  People’s  Government 
on  January  28.  1956,  passed  the  law  by  which  SI 6  frequently 
used  characters  have  been  simplified,  and  are  now  being  in 
use  in  all  writings  and  printing  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  same  time  over  1,900  characters  of  equal  meaning  with 

Others,  but  different  in  outline,  have  been  eliminated  entirely. 
The  choice  of  the  516  simplified  characters  was  determined 
primarily  by  their  degree  of  usefulness.  Small  groups  of 
“simplified”  characters  were  introduced  experimentally  in 
newspapers  and  other  publications  some  months  earlier  and 
the  reaction  of  readers  and  the  general  public  was  carefully 
Studied.  Now  that  all  the  516  characters  are  firmly  established 
and  have  come  into  full  use  by  everyone  they  have  proved 
a  real  boon  both  for  saving  time  and  labour.  At  the  same 
time  the  Language  Reform  (Committee  are  preparing  further 
groups  of  characters  to  be  simplified,  while  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  people’s  inventiveness  in  devising  simplified 
characters  will  be  sharpened  and  will  undoubtedly  provide 
many  new  ones  for  the  committee  to  study  and  adopt.  The 
objectives  to  be  achieved  are  to  standardise  the  way  of 
writing  of  each  character,  and  to  have  a  definite  number  of 
characters  for  current  use. 

When  one  travels  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  one 
expects,  every  few  hundred  miles,  to  find  a  different  language 
spoken,  but  because  China,  although  larger  in  size  than 
all  countries  of  western  Europe  taken  together,  is  one  nation, 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  one  langtiage  (Chinese)  is  spoken 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  It  is 
quite  true  that  it  is  Chinese  that  is  spoken  in  Peking,  as  well 
as  in  Canton,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Shanghai,  Foochow,  and  Mukden  as  well,  all  speak  Chinese ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  from  any 
of  those  places  could  understand  those  fiom  the  others  any 
more  than  a  Londoner  could  understand  a  Berliner;  or  a 
Parisian,  a  Dutchman ;  and  so  on.  Natives  of  different 
localities  in  China  speak  different  dialects. 

Even  at  times  when  they  are  disunited  politically,  the 
Chinese  people  are  united  spiritually,  because  of  their 
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common  origin  and  civilization.  The  essence  of  every 
civilisation  is  the  writing  system,  and  the  backbone  of  the 
Chinese  writing  system  are  the  Chinese  hieroglyphics,  or 
characters.  Being  as  old  as  the  Chinese  civilisation  itself  and 
being  in  the  form  of  pictographs  and  ideographs  representing 
ideas  which  are  equally  understood  at  least  by  the  upper 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  in  every  locality  (for  generations 
the  masses  were  illiterate),  the  common  writing  system  made 
the  users,  irrespective  of  where  they  lived,  conscious  of  their 
common  origin.  If,  in^ead  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  the 
Chinese  had  used  a  phonetic  system  of  writing,  differences  in 
pronunciation  would  have  been  reflected  in  the  spelling, 
causing  estrangement  and  isolation  of  districts  speaking 
different  dialects.  In  the  matter  of  national  unity  the  Chinese 
hieroglyphic  script  has  given  a  valueless  service  to  the 
Chinese  nation. 

The  prevalence  of  dialects  in  China,  however,  has  always 
been  considered  a  hindrance  to  progress ;  dialects  did  not 
encourage  contacts,  on  the  contrary,  they  increased  clanish- 
ness.  Past  monarchs  of  China  made  attempts  at  least  to  make 
the  upper  classes  (officials  and  scholars)  speak  the  dialect  of 
the  capital,  and  enforce  compulsory  examinations  for  office 
seekers  to  be  held  in  Peking  in  the  Peking  dialect.  Con¬ 
sequently,  Peking  dialect  became  known  as  kuanhwa  or 
“official  language.”  As  the  general  name  given  to  Chinese 
magistrates  and  public  officials  by  Europeans  was  “man¬ 
darins,”  the  official  language  of  China  became  called  the 
“mandarin  dialect.”  Following  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  in  1911  the  term  “mandarin”  was  dispensed  with, 
and  gradually  kuanhwa  was  renamed  into  kuoyu,  or  the 
“national  'language.”  The  present  Government,  keeping 
abreast  with  the  times  and  wishing  to  make  the  national 
language  a  common  language  of  the  whole  country,  have 
chosen  a  new  term  for  it  and  now  call  it  Pu-lung  hua,  meaning 
the  “common  language.” 

Developments  in  transportation  have  increased  contacts 
among  inhabitants  of  different  localities.  Compulsory  military 
service  has  thrown  millions  of  young  men,  drawn  from 
different  provinces,  into  common  barracks,  and  it  has  become 
essential  for  the  recruits  to  know  the  dialect  in  which 
officers  give  instructions  and  in  which  they  can  communicate 
with  fellow  soldiers  from  other  provinces.  Schools  and 
universities  have  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
each  must  learn  to  speak  a  common  dialect  in  order  to 
understand  lectures  and  to  answer  questions.  The  People’s 
Government  of  China  is  determined  to  popularise  Pu-tung 
hua  to  the  extent  that  it  will  be  spoken  throughout  the  whole 
country  as  well  as  in  Chinese  communities  overseas.  The 
popularisation  of  Pu-tung  hua  need  not  affect  the  existing 
system  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  the  primary  aim  of  the 
Government  is  to  standardise  the  pronunciation  of  the 
characters.  For  instance,  the  character  meaning  “a  man”  in 
different  localities  is  pronounced,  in  China:  yin,  nyin,  ing, 
ning,  zang,  nang,  ngiang,  jing,  jen,  in ;  in  Japan :  nin,  djin, 
hito,  bito ;  in  Viet  Nam:  nyon,  nyen.  In  Pu-tung  hua  the 
pronunciation  of  “a  man”  will  be  standardised  as  ren  (in 
English  sounds  “jen”).  Likewise,  the  character  meaning  “a 
mountain,  a  hill”  in  different  localities  is  currently  pro¬ 
nounced,  in  China :  shan,  sang,  sa,  saan,  shan ;  in  Japan : 
san,  zan,  yama;  in  Viet  Nam:  son,  son.  In  Pu-tung  hua  the 
pronunciation  of  “a  mountain,  a  hill”  will  be  standardised 
as  shan. 

Administrative  measures  have  been  taken  to  see  that  in 
primary  schools,  especially  in  language  lessons,  teaching  will 


be  conducted  in  Pu-tung  hua.  School  teachers,  unless  they 
are  versed  in  Peking  dialect,  are  required  to  undergo  specisj 
classes  to  learn  Pu-tung  hua.  Local  radio  stations  broadcast 
lessons  in  Pu-tung  hua,  and  at  least  a  part  of  their  pro¬ 
grammes  are  conducted  in  the  “common  language.”  Cinema 
films  are  only  shown  with  dialogues  in  Pu-tung  hua.  It  is 
anticipated  that,  continuing  the  popularisation  of  the 
“common  language”  with  unabated  intensity,  within  ten 
years  eighty  percent  of  China’s  population  under  fifty  yean 
of  age  will  speak  one  common  language. 

First  attempts  to  Latinise  the  Chinese  language  were 
made  by  foreign  missionaries,  the  Italian  Jesuit  Matteo 
Ricci  has  been  credited  as  the  first  missionary  to  do  so  in 
the  year  1604.  With  the  development  of  foreign  trade  and 
contacts,  names  of  places  and  persons  had  to  be  given  some 
form  of  spelling  for  use  in  shipping  documents,  the  post 
office  and  the  press  abroad.  The  system  most  widely  used 
was  -the  “Wade  System,”  published  in  1867  by  the  British 
sinologist  Thomas  F.  Wade.  Other  systems  followed  later 
and  then  there  were  the  French  and  German  systems,  result¬ 
ing,  eventually,  in  a  chaos  in  the  spelling  of  Chinese  names 
in  Latin  script ;  a  recording  of  names  in  accordance  with  the 
provincial  pronunciation  has  further  increased  the  chaos. 
Thus  Shanghai  was  rendered  at  different  times  as  Shanghae 
and  Changai ;  Soochow  as  Hsuchow  and  Suchou ;  a  popular 
family  name  of  Li  is  frequently  spelt  as  Lee  ,*  the  family 
name  of  Wang  is  often  written  as  Wong.  In  fact  two 
persons  would  seldom  spell  any  three  syllable  name  alike, 
and  the  further  apart  their  native  places,  the  more  pro¬ 
nounced  would  be  the  difference  in  the  spelling. 


In  1918  the  Republican  Government,  recognising  the 
need  for  standardising  the  pronunciation  of  characters, 
approved  for  use  in  school  textbooks  the  phonetic  system 
which  was  called  chu-yin  tzu-mu  and  consisted  of  40  symbols. 
The  introduction  of  this  system  was  no  doubt  influenced  by 
the  success  of  the  auxiliary  systems  of  katakana  and  hiragana, 
used  in  the  Japanese  language  alongside  the  kanji  (Chinese 
characters)  to  indicate  pronunciation.  Although  still  used  in 
dictionaries  and  textbooks  to  this  day,  the  chu-yin  tzu  mu 
system  has  never  gained  popularity  in  China.  Unlike  the 
Japanese  katakana  it  was  never  adopted  for  typewriters, 
typesetting  and  telegraphy.  Beginning  1919  many  western 
educated  Chinese  scholars  attempted  to  introduce  Latinisa- 
tion,  or  Romanisation,  as  a  Chinese  writing  system,  and 
associations  were  organised  for  the  purpose  in  places  like 
Shanghai,  Canton,  Hankow  and  Hong  Kong.  Newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  articles  to  promote  Latinisation,  and 
textbooks  and  other  materials  were  produced,  but  neither 
system  has  gained  enough  popularity  to  receive  Government 
support. 

The  present  Government  had  plans  to  transform  the 
present  complicated  system  of  hieroglyphic  writing  into  a 
phonetic  system.  Hieroglyphics  run  counter  to  the  needs  of 
modern  technique  and  communication.  In  the  printing  press, 
types  are  set  by  hand.  Chinese  typewriters  exist  but  they 
are  slow  and  clumsy.  In  telegraphing,  every  character  must 
be  changed  into  a  four-number  code,  which  then  has  to  be 
decoded  at  the  other  end — a  great  hindrance,  among  other 
things,  to  journalism  in  these  days  of  split-second  news  re¬ 
porting.  Dictionaries  are  arranged  in  several  different  ways, 
none  of  them  simple  or  quick.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
method  of  indexing  records  of  everyday  reference  works — 
dictionaries,  yearbooks,  encyclopaedias  and  so  on.  To  imple¬ 
ment  its  idea,  as  a  first  step,  the  Government  approved  in 
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February  1956  a  tentative  draft  of  a  phonetic  alphabet, 
which  contained  25  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  (“v”  was 
omitted)  and  live  improvised  symbols  for  the  digraphs  of 
Is,  ch,  sh,  zh  and  ng.  This  alphabet  was  given  a  trial  of  about 
sixteen  months,  during  which  time  many  attempts  were  made 
to  publish  news  sheets  and  articles  in  the  phonetic  script  and 
to  discuss  the  alphabet  and  its  merits  with  teachers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  others  concerned  with  its  use,  the  reactions 
and  suggestions  of  all  were  carefully  studied  by  the  Language 
Reforrp  Committee.  Among  the  suggestions  received  by  the 
Committee  many  dealt  with  the  symbols  for  the  digraj^s 
which,  although  representing  single  sounds  of  the  Chinese 
language,  in  their  outline  were  clumsy  to  write  and  had  no 
place  in  standard  Latin  alphabet. 

The  Language  Reform  Committee  since  August  1956 
published  a  monthly  magazine  called  Pinjin  (Phonetics) 
which  served  as  a  forum  for  discussions  between  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  public  of  problems  concerning  language  re¬ 


forms,  and  especially  the  problems  of  Latinisati(».  A  part 
of  the  magazine  was  devoted  to  articles  in  the  phonetic 
script.  Beginning  with  the  August  1957  issue  the  name  of 
the  magazine  was  changed  to  Wenzi  Gouge  (Written  Language 
Reforms)  and  the  printing  of  articles  in  j^onetic  script 
ceased.  From  the  contents  of  the  new  magazine  it  became 
evident  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  postpone 
Latinisation  of  the  country’s  writing  system,  but  to  retain  the 
Latin  script  as  an  aid  for  recording  standard  pronunciation 
of  Chinese  characters  and  for  writing  out  foreign  geographical 
and  personal  names. 

On  December  10  last,  it  was  officially  announced  that 
by  virtue  of  a  Government  decree  of  Novanber  1,  1957, 
China  has  adopted  a  phonetic  alphabet  consisting  of  26 
letters  of  Latin  wript  (exactly  as  in  the  English  alphabet), 
the  same  to  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  for  the  popularisation 
of  Pu-tung  hua  or  the  “common  language.”  The  digraphs  of 
Is,  ch,  sh,  zh  and  ng  are  to  be  spelt  out  as  they  are  here  shown. 


JAPAN  EDUCATION 


By  Geoffrey  Botcnaa 


JAPAN’S  students  seem  to  be  forever  having  their  names 
in  the  news:  not  long  ago,  high-school  baseball  teams 
made  the  headlines  with  stories  of  vicious  Teddy  Boy 
stuff  in  the  changing  rooms:  now,  their  younger  brothers  in 
the  middle  schools  are  stripping  their  girl  friends  in  the 
electric  cars  on  the  way  to  classes.  And,  above  it  all,  goes  on 
the  hardy  post-war  annual  of  the  four  hundred  odd  up-graded 
universities,  their  staffing  problems,  the  attitudes  and  the 
actions  of  the  business  firms  and  so  on. 

Some  of  these  problems  were  outlined  in  an  article  in 
Sekai  last  autumn.  Two  months  from  the  start  of  the 
academic  year  (in  April  in  Japan),  most  of  the  firms  and 
larger  companies  begin  their  search  for  the  intake  of  the 
following  March ;  there  is  an  examination  in  June,  an  un¬ 
official  decision  is  reached  by  October;  then,  until  the  end 
of  the  academic  year  and  the  announcement  publicly  of  the 
final  selection,  occurs  a  series  of  checks  on  and  screening  of 
the  more  promising  candidates.  And  with  all  this  hanging 
over  his  head,  bang  goes  any  possibility  of  serious  and  single- 
minded  work  on  the  part  of  the  finals  student  who  has 
heard  nothing:  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  who  has  had  his 
grape-vine  intimation  that  all  will  be  well,  having  already, 
simply  by  reason  of  his  matriculation  into  the  university, 
got  something  of  a  passport  through  most  of  the  business 
doors  in  Japan,  no  longer  bothers  to  attend  classes,  but  takes ' 
on  an  “arbeit”  job  and  starts  work  in  a  company.  Thus,  on 
either  count,  the  new  four-year  university  system  is  virtually 
pared  down  to  little  over  three  years,  and  the  function  of 
the  university,  in  this  aspect  at  least,  is  rapidly  being  degraded 
to  that  of  an  .office  for  the  rubber-stamping  of  permits  for 
entry  into  the  business  world. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  struggle  of  the  newly 
established  foundations  to  provide  some  bait  to  would-be 
undergraduates  in  face  of  the  attractive  power  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  old  pre-war  Imperial  Universities.  The  better 
known  the  name  of  your  college,  the  more  universal  is  the 
pull  of  its  rubber  stamp.  One  way  to  combat  this  tendency, 
again  in  view  of  the  vast  number  of  higher  education 
establishments  and  curriculum  and  staffing  problems,  would 
be  to  attempt  to  have  the  old  interview  question  “Where  did 
you  study?”  replaced  by  “Under  whom  did  you  study?” 


This  is  perhaps  the  motive  behind  a  recent  proposal  by  four 
private  colleges  in  Kansai  to  pool  professors  and  interchange 
students  in  certain  faculties.  Yet,  this  is  flying  in  the  face 
of  Japan’s  regard  for  tradition  and  her  love  of  duplication. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  scheme  might  overcome  the 
opposition  it  is  certain  to  arouse. 

The  new  system  of  university  education  sponsored  by 
the  occupation  seems  to  have  shaken  down,  in  form,  at 
least :  in  practice,  however,  there  are  showers  o^  black  spots 
—  instances  of  universities  where  professorial  committees 
have  not  met  for  years,  or  where,  the  “University"  of  today 
being  a-  former  “normal  school”  upgraded,  the  professors 
could  not  write  a  learned  article  to  save  their  lives.  (This 
a  Japanese  criticism ;  provided  they  can  teach  at  the  new 
level,  that  would  appear  to  be  all  that  matters.  But  to  the 
Japanese,  ability  to  fill  sheet  after  sheet  of  manuscript  paper 
with  citations  of  long  words  in  foreign  languages  is  often, 
ipso  facio,  the  surest  proof  of  professorial  ability). 

Then  there  is  the  well-known  and  often-heard  grumbling 
of  the  sober  elder  about  the  privileges  of  the  student’s  cap. 
The  undergraduate  drinks  his  coffee  cheaply  at  hours  when 
all  good  citizens  are  hard  at  work,  he  sees  films  at  reduced 
rates,  he  wanders  all  over  the  country  on  concession  railway 
tickets,  and  he  uses  the  result  of  the  latest  baseball  game  of 
his  college  either  to  drown  his  sorrows  or  to  go  out  on  the 
spree  —  and  gets  involved  with  the  police  in  either  case. 
Japan’s  universities  are,  pretty  certainly,  the  hardest  in  the 
world  to  get  into;  but  once  in,  life  is  probably  nowhere 
more  comfortable  —  academically,  at  least:  for  rarely  is 
there  any  report  of  sending  down  on  academic  counts.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  Japan’s  good-citizen  educational  critics 
forget  that  they  were  young  once.  There  is  now  precious 
little  ground  left  for  building  the  tradition  that  the  years  of 
education,  at  university  level  as  well,  should  be  the  happiest 
of  all.  If  the  undergraduate  loses  these  last  few  pri^eges 
and  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  occasional  high- 
spirited  celebration,  then  the  last  “plot  for  sale”  will  have 
been  sold  to  higher  bidders.  If  there  is  to  be  tough  treat¬ 
ment,  it  should  be  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  educational 
ladder. 
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Pakistan:  A  Political  Study  by  Keith  Callard  (Allen  & 
Unwin,  30j.) 

This  book  is  noteworthy  for  two  reasons  unconnected 
with  its  merits,  which  are  considerable.  In  the  first  place, 
it  illustrates  once  again  the  extent  to  which  Asian  studies 
are  passing  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  scholars  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  sheer  magnitude 
of  educational  endowments  enables  first-hand  field  work  to 
be  financed  on  a  scale  impracticable  in  poverty-stricken 
Europe.  South-East  Asian  studies  are  now  virtually  mono¬ 
polised  by  American  savants ;  and  now  here  is  the  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at  McGill  University  coming 
forward  to  show  that  Canada  is  not  to  be  left  behind.  In 
the  second  place,  this  book  is  typical  of  the  general  angle 
of  approach  characteristic  of  these  transatlantic  studies  ,*  it 
is  written,  not  for  the  linguistic  or  ethnographical  specialist, 
but  for  the  student  of  world-politics.  More  and  more  are 
Asian  studies  in  general  spreading  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
of  specialists  to  whom  at  one  period  their  appeal  was 
limited ;  and  the  result  is  that  those  who  write  them  keep 
in  mind  the  needs  of  a  public  which  is  very  different  from 
that  for  which  their  predecessors  had  to  make  provision. 

It  is  high  time  that  a  serious  study  of  Pakistani  politics 
were  written  from  a  strictly  non-partisan  point  of  view.  It 
is  not  easy  for  an  Englishman  to  make  such  a  book,  because, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  he  can  hardly  help  judging 
the  present  in  the  light  of  the  past.  His  sympathies  are 
engaged,  if  only  because  the  men  who  now  govern  Pakis¬ 
tan  are  probably  close  friends,  or  respected  opponents.  For 
the  same  kind  of  reason,  neither  an  Indian  nor  a  Pakistani 
can  write  with  the  necessary  detachment ;  national  pride 
or  political  partisanship  blur  the  view.  But  Professor  Callard 
has  no  such  handicaps.  His  two  long  visits  to  Pakistan, 
backed  up  by  immensely  detailed  reading,  have  enabled  him 
to  paint  a  picture  which  is  entirely  objective  without  being 
bleakly  bloodless.  The  subject  of  this  picture  is  that  of  a 
nation  still  struggling  to  give  expression  to  political  ideas 
which  are  themselves  in  the  course  of  evolution ;  and 
Professor  Callard  examines  every  aspect  of  this  struggle  in 
the  full  consciousness  that  the  men  involved  are  human 
beings,  with  human  virtues,  human  failings,  and  human 
aspirations. 

He  begins  the  book  with  a  brief  but  illuminating  study 
of  the  background  against  which  successive  chapters  are  to 
be  set.  He  sketches  the  rise  of  Pakistan  from  the  first  form¬ 
ulation  of  the  ideas  which  ultimately  brought  it  into  exist¬ 
ence,  through  the  formative  years  1940-47,  the  early 
difficulties  of  partition,  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  first 
decade  of  national  existence.  Without  an  introduction  of 
this  kind,  the  book  might  almost  be  said  to  lack  unity, 
since  the  author  has  chosen  to  discuss  in  detail  a  number 
of  selected  themes  which  are  essentially  separate.  But  all 
these  themes  fall  in  place  against  the  background  which 
has  been  provided. 

These  topics  are,  in  succession,  the  decline  of  the 


Muslim  League — an  account  which  may  possibly  require 
.revision,  in  light  of  the  latest  developments,  when  a  new 
edition  of  the  book  is  called;  the  Constituent  Assembly; 
Cabinet  Government ;  the  federal  structure ;  Islam  and 
Politics ;  the  minorities ;  the  citizen  and  the  state ;  the  Public 
Services ;  in  short  a  complete  conspexus  of  the  more 
important  problems  which  face  the  country  today,  from 
the  standpoint  of  domestic  evolution. 

There  is  a  final  chapter,  on  Pakistan  and  the  World, 
which  sets  international  relations  as  a  kind  of  frame  for' 
the  overall  picture.  The  author  himself  admits  that  for  this 
part  of  the  book  he  has  relied  more  upon  secondary  sources 
than  upon  first-hand  investigation ;  but  he  has  no  need  to 
apologise  for  it,  since  it  is  clear  and  perspicuous.  The  only 
criticism  which  can  be  made  of  it  is  that  it  might  be  a 
little  more  detailed ;  but  the  general  conclusions  are  sound. 
Possibly  the  influence  of  Pakistan’s  Middle  Eastern  policies 
in  stimulating  India  to  take  the  initiative  over  the  creation 
of  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  might  prove  worth  examining  in  a 
later  edition.  From  internal  evidence  it  would  appear  that 
the  author’s  visits  to  Pakistan  coincided  with  periods  during 
which  foreign  policy  was  more  than  usually  centred  upon 
the  Kashmir  issue ;  but  this  fact  has  not  prevented  him 
from  observing  how  that  policy  has  deepened  and  matured 
during  the  first  decade  of  its  practice. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  one  of  the  strengths  of 
this  book  is  that  the  study  of  the  individual  topics  which 
have  been  enumerated  is  based  upon  careful  fieldwork  and 
personal  investigation.  The  point  emerges  very  clearly,  to 
take  a  single  instance  out  of  many,  when  the  author  is 
dealing  with  the  Public  Services.  He  shows,  perhaps  more 
strikingly  than  any  previous  writer,  how  little  the  role  of 
these  services  has  changed  since  they  functioned  in  un¬ 
divided  India.  Like  its  predecessor  the  ICS,  the  Pakistan 
Civil  Service  is  the  pivot  around  which  the  administration 
of  the  country  revolves;  and  its  importance  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  contrast  which  it  exemplifies  between 
administrative  continuity  and  political  instability.  At  a  time 
when  political  leadership,  for  reasons  largely  connected  with 
'  the  early  disappearance  of  the  two  great  national  figures  at 
the  very  moments  when  they  could  least  be  spared  by  the  I 
country,  has  tended  to  vacillate,  the  machinery  of  govern-  | 
ment  has  continued  to  function ;  and  this  result  is  largely 
due  to  the  CSP,  But  the  strain  has  been  great ;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Callard  notes  signs  of  a  decline  in  efficiency  and 
some  increase  in  corruption.  He  may  be  right;  but  a  com¬ 
parison  with  India  and  with  other  newly-liberated  regimes 
might  indicate  that  such  criticisms  are  perhaps  more  widely 
levelled  than  soundly  based.  It  is,  however,  an  undoubted 
fact  that  “drives”  against  corruption  have  attracted  more 
attention  in  Pakistan  than  in  other  “  succession  ”  states.  Is 
this  because  they  are  more  needed,  or  because  there  is 
greater  determination  to  stamp  out  the  evil? 

As  a  student  of  political  institutions,  the  author  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  functioning  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  in  Pakistan.  To  the  question:  Has  Pakistan  established 
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t  working  democracy?  he  finds  the  answer:  Not  yet.  But 
he  argues,  quite  rightly,  that  there  are  more  fimflamental 
tasks  which  face  any  new  State;  law  and  order;  economic 
progress  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  And  in  the  latter 
connection,  the  author  might  well  have  spent  more  space 
in  recounting  Pakistan’s  astonishing  economic  achievement 
in  turning  a  land  mainly  concerned  in  producing  primary 
products  for  export  into  an  economy  of  large-scale  manu¬ 
facture  and  modem  light  industry.  Although  he  does  not 
omit  this  factor  in  Pakistani  development,  he  does  not 
assign  it  as  large  a  space  in  the  general  picture  as  writers 
who  have  actually  watched  its  growth  might  have  been 
tempted  to  do.  Even  so,  nothing  is  easier — or  more  unfair — 
than  for  a  reviewer  to  criticise  an  author  for  not  doing 
what  that  author  never  set  out  to  do ;  and  Professor  Callard 
claims  no  more  for  his  book  than  that  it  is  a  political 
study,  dealing  rather  with  Pakistan’s  political  evolution 
than  with  the  whole  complex  of  the  country’s  activities. 
Within  the  limits  which  he  has  set  himself,  the  author  has 
fulfilled  his  task  admirably ;  and  he  has  shown  an  adequate 
understanding  of  what  is  perhaps  the  dominant  motive  in 
present-day  Pakistani  thinking.  As  President  Iskander  Mirza 
once  remarked  to  the  present  writer:  “We  are  making, 
and  shall  make,  an  honest  effort  to  work  the  institutions 
of  parliamentary  democracy ;  but  whether  we  succeed  or 
whether  we  fail  in  this,  be  in  no  doubt  about  one  thing: 
Pakistan  will  survive!’’ 

L.  F.  Rushbrook.  Williams 

Tbe  Chinese  Economy  by  Solomon  Adler  (Routledge  & 

Kegan  Paul,  25s.) 

The  author  of  this  work  was  in  Qiina  on  various  official 
United  States  missions  from  the  autumn  of  1941  until 
December  1947,  and  is  therefore  well  placed  to  describe  the 
immediate  past  and  to  evaluate  the '  future  of  that  vast 
country.  The  lesson  he  had  to  teach  is  a  salutary  one  to  those 
western  nations  who  have  consistently  refused  to  recognise 
China  or  to  trade  with  her.  History  has  long  taught  lu  that 
just  as  it  is  not  possible  to  halt  progress  at  the  frontiers  of 
possible  competitors,  so  is  it  futile  to  apply  one-sided  and 
partial  sanctions  on  trade.  The  western  “  strategic  list  ’’  is 
more  than  futile.  We  ourselves  are  losing  an  enormous 
market,  while  China  is  paying  for  the  long  overland  haul 
from  the  eastern  bloc,  which  is  much  more  expensive  than 
sea  transport. 

This  book  traces  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  country 
from  1949  to  1955,  with  a  brief  description  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  rise  to  power  of  the  Communist 
regime.  In  spite  of  enormous  natural  resources  —  huge  coal 
reserves  and  potential  hydro-electric  power  larger  than  that 
of  the  US  —  and  a  very  large  labour  force,  China  in  1933 
was  at  a  level  of  development  pre-dating  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  the  West.  Even  in  1949,  China  had  a  far 
smaller  industrial  base,  absolutely  and  relatively,  than  did 
Russia  in  1914.  In  1949,  there  were  only  13,500  miles  of 
railway,  less  than  half  of  which  was  in  operation.  There 
were  only  50,000  miles  of  road,  only  one-third  of  which  was 
fit  for  wheeled  traffic. 

There  was  complete  financial  chaos.  In  spite  of  currency 
“reform’’  in  1948,  prices  in  Shanghai  rose  85,000  times  in 
the  two  months  that  followed.  This  was  in  spite  of  American 
aid  amounting  to  $4,500  million.  The  answer  to  the  paradox 
is  to  be  found  in  the  unbelievable  corruption  practised  by 
the  highest  in  the  land.  Of  course,  before  American  aid, 
the  country  had  been  tom  by  civil  wars  and  by  the  exactions 
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of  the  tax  collectors.  The  higher  bureaucracy  was  concerned 
only  with  what  it  could  get*  for  itself,  while  the  intelligentsia 
were  bogged  down  by  useless  knowledge.  There  is  also  the 
little  matter  of  the  Japanese  invasion,  of  which  little  is  said 
in  Mr.  Adler’s  book. 

The  base  on  which  recovery  was  made  is  that  of  land 
reform.  The  revolution  in  Chinese  agriculture  is  a  real  tour 
de  force:  productivity  was  raised  without  the  aid  of  much 
machinery  by  the  simple  expedient  of  mobilising  previously 
idle  or  largely  unemployed  labour  to  carry  out  basic  works 
on  irrigation,  water  conservation,  construction  and  trans¬ 
portation.  In  the  industrial  field,  China  deliberately  chose  to 
develop  heavy  industry  rather  than  light  industries.  She 
thereby  postponed  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living 
of  her  people,  but  she  considered  this  the  better  investment. 
In  this  sector,  China  has  profited  from  Russian  experience. 
There  are  some  20,000  Russian  specialists  in  the  country, 
and  many  Chinese  train  in  Russian  universities  and  factories. 

Since  the  book  was  written  China  has  continued  to  make 
rapid  progress,  and  today  she  produces  over  two-thirds  of 
her  requirements  of  machinery  and  heavy  factory  equipment 
and  of  automatic  and  precision  tools.  Her  prcxluction  of 
hydro-turbines,  internal  combustion  engines,  machine  tools, 
generators  and  transformers  is  fifteen  times  greater  than  in 
1952,  on  the  eve  of  the  Five  Year  Plan.  All  this  without 
western  aid — an  achievement  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  consider  that  farming  is  still  of  overwhelming 
importance. 

The  brilliant  side  of  the  medal  has  a  more  sombre 
obverse.  These  great  things  have  been  accomplished  at  the 
cost  of  “alternatives  foregone.”  Consumer  goods  are  few, 
and  the  quality  poor:  there  is  severe  rationing  of  many 
commodities,  including  some  foodstuffs,  particularly  oils  and 
wheat  flour  (in  agricultural  China!). 

The  whole  of  this  development  is  taking  place  within 
a  Communist  framework.  Both  in  agriculture  and  in  industry 
there  is  at  present  some  place  for  private  enterprise,  and  the 
Constitution  is  pledged  to  protect  it.  But  article  10  of  the 
Constitution  formulates  the  eventual  abolition  of  all  forms 
of  private  capitalism.  The  one  hundred  schools  that  are 
encouraged  to  contend  do  not  include  that  of  capitalism. 

'  The  whole  of  Asia  is  in  evolution.  We  are  now 
witnessing  a  decline  in  primary  commodity  prices,  leading 
inevitably  to  the  impoverishment  of  many  underdeveloped 
countries.  How  is  CUna  reacting  to  this  (development?  Will 
she  need  further  loans,  or  is  her  capital-formation  technique 
sound  enough?  We  are  not  there  to  see,  but  this  bxiok 
opens  a  window  from  whi(^  we  can  survey  the  prospects. 

L.  Delcado 
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New  Earth  by  Jack  Chen  {New  World  Press,  Peking) 
Village  Sketches  by  Chin  Chao-Yang  {Foreign  Languages 
Press,  Peking) 

Socialist  Upsurge  in  China^s  Countryside  {Foreign 
Languages  Press,  Peking) 

Perhaps  only  the  Chinese  themselves  can  tell  us  what  is 
happening  in  China  today,  and  we  turn  eagerly  to  their 
writings  seeking  enlightenment.  But  how  miserably  dull  is 
the  picture  that  emerges!  When  a  Chinese  becomes  a  Com¬ 
munist  does  he  lose  for  ever  the  ability  to  laugh  at  himself? 
Do  we — ten  years  after  the  Communist  revolution — still  have 
to  hear  about  the  bestial  cruelty  of  the  wicked  Kuomintang 
landlords  who  “  drank  the  blood  of  the  people  ”? 

Are  these  inheritors  of  the  mantle  of  Confucius  children 
that  they  see  the  Flowery  Kingdom  as  the  setting  for  a  fairy 
tale  with  the  peasants  as  Babes  in  the  Wood,  Chiang  Kai-shek 
as  the  wicked  giant,  and  the  whole  landlord  class  as  evil 
conspirators?  When  are  they  going  to  grow  up? 

Value  judgments  apart,  the  picture  these  three  books 
convey  is  of  a  rapidly  changing  countryside  where  very  few 
of  China’s  peasant  households  remain  outside  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  with  its  emphasis  on  production  figures  and 
the  implementation  of  Party  policy.  Socialist  Upsurge  in 
China’s  Countryside  is  a  translation  of  articles  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  aspects  of  rural  cooperation they  have  been  compiled 
by  the  Central  Committee.  We  see  peasants  exposing  each 
other’s  faulty  cliches,  electing  their  chairmen,  forming  their 
mutual-aid  teams,  and  continually  proving  to  each  other  the 
superfority  of  the  Party  way.  We  do  hear  of  some  opposition, 
due,  of  course,  to  “  the  wrecking  activities  of  counter¬ 
revolutionaries.”  The  editorial  comment  urging  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  these  undesirables  stresses  that  “only  real  counter¬ 
revolutionaries  and  real  rascals  should  be  weeded  out.  No 
good  person,  or  someone  who  only  has  certain  shortcomings, 
may  be  labelled  “  rascal.”  Special  care  must  be  given  to 
making  proper  disposition  of  cases  .  .  .  Alas,  we  are  left 
in  the  dark  about  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

Chin  Chao- Yang’s  Village  Sketches  depicts  the  changes 
he  saw  in  a  North  China  village  in  1953  after  an  absence  of 
four  years.  Jack  Chen’s  book,  which  contains  a  number  of 
his  delightful  drawings,  deals  with  a  county  in  Chekiang 
Province  in  1955.  They  both  show  the  peasants  entering 
upon  the  fruits  of  their  labours ;  and  nobody  will  begrudge 
them  their  new  found  happiness,  if  that,  indeed,  is  what  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  has  brought  them.  Jack  Chen  remarks 
on  the  fact  that  the  average  family  is  today  well  shod ;  that 
“leather  boots,  raincoats,  umbrellas  are  no  longer  uncom¬ 
mon.  Every  bed  has  a  warm  blanket  or  quilt  .  .  .  (People) 
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wash  with  scented  soap,  have  good  pottery  or  enamelled 
hand-basins  and  are  sanitation  conscious.”  Vermin  has  beea 
wiped  out,  and  gambling  and  drunkenness  have  disappeared. 
(One  is  almost  surprised  to  learn  that  “  intestinal  worms  are 
still  a  problem  ”).  Even  the  old  classical  plays  are  twisted 
to  reveal  a  Party  message. 

Only  a  fool  would  deny  there  has  been  rapid  and  excit¬ 
ing  progress  in  China.  But  the  western  reader  looks  for 
something  more  than  catalogues  of  peasant  progress  and 
Kuomintang  perfidy.  He  is  not  unwilling  to  have  his  sym¬ 
pathy  enlisted ;  but  this  paean  to  the  Party  wearies  him.  No 
government,  he  suspects,  is  as  good  as  that! 

Bernard  Llewellyn 


Next  Stop  Peking  by  R.  J.  Minney  {Newnes,  255.) 

Though  this  is  not  a  book  for  experts  on  China  but 
rather  for  the  uninitiated  reader,  it  has  its  merits.  Invited  by 
the  Chinese  Government  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  occasion 
of  G.  B.  Shaw’s  100th  birthday,  Mr.  Minney  also  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  Chinese 
theatre  at  an  extremely  interesting  transitory  stage  in  which 
its  protagonists  try  to  find  something  like  a  synthesis  of  old 
and  new.  Apart  from  his  special  knowledge  of  things  con¬ 
cerning  theatre  and  film  which  makes  some  chapters  of  Mr. 
Minney’s  book  especially  valuable,  he  kept  his  eyes  wide 
open  and  saw  a  lot  of  things  which  would  not  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  old  China  hands.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Minney 
also  makes,  rather  lightheartedly,  sweeping  statements  on 
political  matters  and  tries  to  understand  and  to  explain  where 
plain  facts  speak  another  language  than  the  impressions  of 
a  traveller  on  a  quick  journey  which  simply  do  not  suffice. 

Joseph  Kalmek 


Brief  Authority  by  Edwin  F.  Stanton  {Robert  Hale,  I85.) 

This  is  the  memoir  of  an  American  diplomatist  who 
spent  considerable  time  in  China  as  a  consular  officer  and 
then  as  Ambassador  to  Thailand.  It  is  replete  with  personal 
experiences  and  episodes  against  the  background  of  fast- 
moving  politics  in  China  and  Thailand.  Written  lightly  with 
the  usual  American  touch  the  book  does  not  make  any 
thoughtful  attempt  to  portray  the  Far  Eastern  scene  in  an 
objective,  impartial  manner.  For  instance,  the  author  aven 
that  Chinese  Communism  is  a  menace  to  Asia,  but  does  not 
point  out  the  basic  and  historic  causes  which  prompted  China 
to  embrace  Communist  rule.  Nor  does  he  tabulate  the 
diplomatic  blunders  of  Washington. 

The  entertaining  accounts  of  the  author  are  interspersed 
with  the  political  and  military  events  that  took  place  in 
China  from  the  post- World  War  I  period  to  the  aftermath 
of  the  Pacific  War  in  the  Second  World  War  period.  What 
he  saw  in  Thailand  first  as  minister  and  then  as  ambassador 
between  1946  and  1953  does  not  give  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  changing  mentality  of  the  Thai  people  in  the  atomic 
age. 

The  last  four  chapters  of  the  book  constitute  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  author  to  show  that  American  foreign 
servicemen  are  doing  a  very  good  job  in  South-East  Asia, 
that  America  understands  the  problems  and  aspirations  of 
the  nations  of  that  area,  and  that  Chinese  Communism  poses 
a  potential  threat  to  that  region.  He  is  however  perfectly 
correct  when  he  says  that  the  new  Asian  spirit  is  determined 
to  achieve  freedom,  progress  and  prosperity  in  its  own  way 
and  it  is  a  spirit  “we  must  seek  to  understand  more  fully 
as  we  continue  our  efforts  to  help  them.” 

T.A.R. 
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Economics  and  Trade 


CHINA’S  ECONOMIC  TARGETS 


The  basic  policy  of  China’s  First  Five-Year  Plan  was  to 
give  priority  to  the  construction  of  heavy  industries. 
The  main  principle  for  the  development  of  the  country’s 
economy  during  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  (1958  -62)  —  as 
laid  down  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  —  is  the  simultaneous  development  of  both 
industry  and  agriculture  on  the  basis  of  priority  for  the 
development  of  heavy  industry.  This  year  China  has 
embarked  on  her  Second  Five-Year  Plan  on  the  basis  of 
her  successes  achieved  during  the  First  Five-Year  Plan 
(1953  -  57),  and  a  broad  outline  of  the  targets  for  the  Third 
Five-Year  Plan  (1963  -  67)  has  already  been  worked  out  by 
the  Chinese  Government. 

In  connection  with  the  economic  development  plans  a 
new  slogan  has  been  introduced  by  the  Chinese.  While  the 
Soviet  leaders  speak  of  their  intention  to  reach  and  surpass 
the  American  level  of  production  and  standard  of  living 
within  15  years,  Chinese  Vice-President  Chu  Teh,  in  his 
speech  at  the  National  Economic  Planning  Conference  last 
December,  called  on  leading  planning  officials  from  all  over 
the  country  to  be  vigorous  and  resolute  in  striving  to  catch 
up  with,  or  surpass  Britain’s  output  of  steel  and  other  major 
industrial  products  within  15  years. 

Also  Li  Fu-chun,  Chinese  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  in  his 
speech  at  the  All-China  Trade  Union  Congress  in  Peking  at 
the  beginning  of  December  last,  mentioned  the  same  aim. 

The  vastness  of  the  set  targets  is  brought  home  by  the 
fact  that  the  annual  output  of  iron  and  steel  is  aim^  at 
40  million  tons  by  1972  which  is  6.6  times  the  1957  output. 
In  regard  to  the  production  of  coal,  metal-cutting  machine 
tools,  cement  and  chemical  fertilisers  it  is  certain,  according 
to  Li  Fu-chun,  China  will  have  surpassed  Britain  by  1972. 
Even  if  taking  into  account  that  the  level  of  a  country’s 
industrialisation  is  to  be  measured  by  output  per  capita  and 
not  by  its  total  output,  and  also  considering  that  the  same 
actual  increase  of  production,  but  compared  in  percentage 
with  the  output  of  previous  years  is  always  more  impressive 
in  the  case  of  a  less-industri^sed  country  (because  of  the 
low  starting  level)  than  in  a  nighly  industrialised  one,  there 
still  remains  the  fact,  that  China  is  determined  to  carry  out 
her  industrialisation  at  an  unprecedented  speed.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  doubling  of  the  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  which  was  envisaged  during  the  1953-57  period  was 
achieved  already  by  1956,  i.e.  one  year  ahead  of  the  original 
Plan.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of  new  big  and  medium 
industrial  works  have  either  been  brought  into  production  in 
1957  or  are  about  to  start  work  shortly.  This  will  consider¬ 
ably  increase  China’s  industrial  output  in  the  coming  years. 

The  priority  given  to  industrial  development  during  the 
First  Five-Year  Plan  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  mentioned 
by  Li  Fu-chun,  namely  that  27,830  million  yuan  were  in¬ 


vested  in  capital  construction  by  industrial  departments, 
while  state  allocations  for  the  development  of  agriculture, 
water  conservancy  and  forestry  amounted  to  over  7,500 
million  yuan,  and  agricultural  loans  to  2,900  million  yuan. 

Due  to  rapid  industrialisation  the  share  of  agriculture  in 
the  total  national  economy  is  to  decrease  from  about  73 
percent  in  1952  to  50  percent  in  1962,  and  to  about  33  per¬ 
cent  in  1967.  But  the  actual  agricultural  output  is  to  go  up. 
Li  Fu-chun  gave  the  following  account  of  the  country’s 
agricultural  development  during  the  last  five  years:  Despite 
the  very  serious  natural  calamities  in  1954  and  1956,  and 
calamities  in  1953  and  1957  which  were  also  not  small,  the 
total  value  of  agricultural  production  and  the  total  output 
of  food  grains  still  registered  an  annual  increase.  The  1957 
total  output  of  food  grains  (not  including  soya  beans)  is 
estimated  at  185  million  metric  tons,  that  is  over  30.5  million 
tons  more  than  in  1952.  Cotton  production  is  estimated  at 
1,640,000  metric  tons,  or  336,500  tons  more  than  in  1952. 
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During  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  the  state  investments  in 
agriculture,  water  conservance  and  forestry  are  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  the  targets  for  1962  having  been  fixed  as  follows: 
Food  grains  —  240  million  metric  tons,  (55  million  tons  more 
than  in  1957).  Cotton  —  2,150,000  metric  tons,  (500,0(K)  tons 
more  than  in  1957). 

In  order  to  achieve  largbr  agricultural  outputs,  the 
Chinese  authorities  attach  great  importance  to  an  increased 
supply  of  chemical  fertilisers.  In  this  connection  the 
previously  fixed  annual  production  target  of  3  million  tons 
of  chemical  fertilisers  to  be  achieved  by  the  end  of  the 
Second  Five-Year  Plan,  has  been  increased  to  seven  million 
tons  recently  (a  decision  which,  as  the  China  Trade  and 
Economic  Newsletter  points  out,  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  manufacturers  of  chemical  plant). 

In  the  industrial  field  the  targets  fixed  for  1962  include: 
Steel  output  —  12  million  tons,  as  against  4.5  million  in  1956 
and  about  5.2  million  in  1957,  coal  —  230  million  tons, 
electricity  —  44,000  million  kilowatt  hours,  cement  —  12.5 
million  tons. 

The  plans  for  economic  development  of  China  are  based 
on  the  country’s  rich  natural  and  human  resources,  and  on 
economic  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  countries 
of  the  Soviet  orbit.  From  the  point  of  view  of  countries  of 
Other  areas,  China’s  economic  developments  represent  a 
challenge  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  opportunity.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Chinese  goods  will  be  competing  on  an 
increased  scale  in  the  world  markets  while  simultaneously 
China  will  offer  a  potential  huge  market  for  goods  required 
for  the  execution  of  her  development  plans. 


Increased  West-European  Trade  with  China 


% 


WITHIN  the  last  few  years  the  general  attitude  of 
business  circles  in  West  Europe  towards  trade  with 
China  has  undergone  a  remarkable  change.  From  a 

position  of  caution,  restraint  and  even  suspicion  there 
developed  a  lively  interest  and  desire  to  participate  in  the 

steadily  increasing  trade  with  the  country  which  has  the 
largest  population  of  the  world. 

A  few  years  ago  some  very  enterprising  executives 
ventured  to  go  to  Peking  to  find  out  about  possibilities  of 
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trade  with  China.  They  were  largely  thought  of  as 
adventurers  wasting  their  companies’  time  and  money,  and 
sometimes  even  suspected  of  pro-Communist  leanings  in 

private  life.  Old  China-hands  shrugged  their  shoulders  and 
declared  that  '*if  we  cannot  trade  with  China,  there  will  be 

no  trade  with  China  at  all.”  Now,  only  a  few  years  later, 
this  is  already  history.  Trade  between  West  Europe  and 
China  has  been  increasing  and  has  become  even  fashionable. 
Instead  of  asking  the  question  of  a  few  years  ago  “Can  one 
trade  with  China?”  the  only  question  being  asked  now  by 

businessmen  is  “What  shall  I  do  to  take  part  in  trade  with 

China?”  ^  • 

The  change  of  attitude  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
experience  of  recent  years,  hard  facts  of  increasing  export 
and  import  business  with  China,  the  British  Government’s 
initiative  in  relaxing  the  trade  embargo  —  followed  by  other 
West  European  countries  —  and  by  western  delegations  of 
businessmen  and  individual.visits  to  China  and  by  the  coming 

to  the  West  of  Chinese  Missions  and  representatives  of 
various  Chinese  Trading  Organisations,  and  not  least  by 

experience  gained  in  actual  trade  transactions. 

The  things  that  were  learnt  were  not  confined  to  one 
side  alone.  The  Chinese  found  out  by  experience  how  the 
world  market  functions  in  commodities  which  they  had  to 
offer,  that  steps  had  to  be  taken  by  them  to  prevent  their 
commodities  being  offered  by  third  parties  at  cheaper  quota- 
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tions  than  from  Peking.  The  Chinese  also  had  an  opportunity  years  as  follows 
to  gain  experience  in  dealing  with  western  businessmen. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  visit  by  Dr.  Chi  Chao-ting  and 
other  members  of  the  Mission  to  the  UK,  Austria  and 
Belgium  at  the  end  of  1957,  and  their  visit  to  Switzerland 
and  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1957,  were  a  great  success. 

They  have  very  favourably  impressed  the  hundreds  of 
western  businessmen  whom  they  met.  In  Britain,  the  visit 
of  Mr.  Erroll,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  China  has  promoted  the  “trading  climate  with 
China.” 

1 ;  In  addition  to  the  Mission  led  by  Dr.‘  Chi  Chao-ting, 
two  specialised  Chinese  Missions  visited  Britain  during  the 
last  few  months  of  1957.  . 

.  j  UK  trade  with  China  has  developed  during  the  last  four 


UK  export  UK  import  ' 

1954  6.8  9.0 

1955  7.9  12.3 

1956  10.7  12.6 

1956  (first  11  months)  10.1  11.9 

1957  (first  11  months)  11.2  13.4 

(All  figures  in  £  million)  _ 

Contrary  to  most  European  countries,  Britain  has  an 
unfavourable  trade  balance  in  her  trade  with  China.  The 
share  of  trade  with  China  amounted  in  1957  to  about  one- 
third  of  a  percent  of  Britain’s  global  trade  and  it  is’ 
generally  thought  there  is  great  scope  for  its  increase  in 
both  directions.  During  the  first  11  months  of  1957  the 
following  Chinese  goods  were  imported  on  a  larger  scale 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1956: 

Eggs  and  dairy  products  £2.4  million  (as  against  £1.6  millioi^ 
Tea  £0.8  million  (£0.2  million) 

Raw  cotton  and  linters  £0.8  million  (£0.2  million) 

Miscellaneous  animal  and 

vegetable  crude  materials  £1.2  million  (£1.1  million)  j 

Miscellaneous  textile 

manufactures  £0.8  million  (£0.6  million) 

On  the  other  hand  the  following  imports  from  China 
show  a  certain  decrease  during  the  first  11  months  of  1957 
as  against  the  corresponding  period  of  1956: 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair  £3.0  million  (as  against  £3.5  million) 
Chemicals  £1.5  million  (£1.4  million) 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils,  ! 

fats  etc.  £0.7  million  (£1.1  million)  I 

UK  exports  to  China  during  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1957  included  chemicals  to  the  value  of  £2.5  million.  Among 
the  chemical  exports  those  of  chemical  elements  and  com¬ 
pounds  as  well  as  of  drugs,  medicines  etc.  show  an  increase 
as  against  the  1956  exports.  The  exports  of  wool  tops 
dropped  to  the  value  of  £3.5  million  compared  with  £4.9 
million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1956,  partly  due 
to  a  very  keen  competition  from  other  countries.  Other  UK 
exports  to  China  included  steel  sheets  and  tin  plate,  sugar, 
tractors,  switchgear,  instruments  and  apparatus,  and  watches. 
Members  of  the  Chinese  Missions  which  have  recently 
visited  Britain  have  shown  great  interest  in  a  number  of 
engineering  products  of  this  country,  and  many  firms  are 
optimistic  about  the  possibility  of  securing  orders  from  China. 

West  Germany’s  exports  to  China  registered  a  great 
increase  in  1957  and  have  surpassed  British  exports,  while 
Germany’s  exports  in  1956  were  smaller  than  those  of 
Britain.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  1957  Germany’s 
exports  reached  the  value  of  180  million  DM  (about  £I5 
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million)  as  against  120  million  DM  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1956,  Germany’s  1957  exports  to  Chin»  included 
fertilisers  valued  at  57  million  DM,  tar  dyes  —  21  million 
DM,  iron  sheets  and  plates  —  17  million  DM.  In  1957 
Germany  had  a  favourable  trade  balance  with  China  due  to 
increased  exports,  and  because  Germany’s  imports  from 
China  decreased  to  142  million  DM  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1957  from  182  million  DM  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1956.  As  a  result  of  the  recently  signed  agree¬ 
ment  during  the  visit  to  Peking  of  a  delegation  of  German 
industry  it  is  expected  that  the  German-China  trade  will , 
increase  in  both  directions.  Executives  of  some  German 
engineering  concerns  who  visited  China  afterwards  as 
individual  businessmen  were  conhdent  of  the  possibilities  of 
Klling  their  products  to  China. 

Austrian  industrialists  have  shown  great  interest  in 
trade  with  China.  Austria’s  exports  to  that  country  amounted 
to  193  million  Austrian  shillings  during  the  whole  of  1956 
and  reached  the  value  of  172  million  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1957.  The  figures  of  Austrian  imports  from  China 
for  the  same  period  were  55  million  and  44  million 
respectively, 

A  noteworthy  increase  of  exports  to  China  was  achieved 
by  the  Swedish  machinery  industry  in  1957.  During  the  whole 
of  1956  Sweden’s  exports  to  China  were  valued  at  31.4 
million  Sw.  Kr.  and  these  exports  included  products  of  the 
paper  and  pulp  industry  to  the  value  of  9.9  million  and  non¬ 
electrical  machinery  to  the  value  of  6.2  million.  But  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1957  the  total  exports  jumped  to 
135.5  million  Sw.  Kr.,  including  non -electrical  machinery  to 
the  value  of  117.7  million  Sw.  Kr.  As  Sweden’s  imports  from 
China  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1957  amounted  to 
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only  11.9  million  Sw.  Kr.,  Sweden  had  a  strong  favourable 
trade  balance  in  this  trade. 

Belgium’s  exports  to  China  increased  to  474.7  million  Fr. 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  1957  as  against  451.1  milUon 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1956.  Holland’s  exports 
rose  to  9.1  million  guilders  during  the  first  half  of  1957  com¬ 
pared  with  6.6  million  during  the  first  half  of  1956,  while 
Switzerland’s  exports  to  China  reached  the  value  of  95 
million  Swiss  francs  during  the  fist  half  of  1957,  as  against 
52  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1956. 

The  rapid  develojmient  of  Chinese  industries  increases 
the  country’s  capacity  to  provide  goods  required  for  home 
consumption.  But  the  process  of  economic  development 
including  industrialisation  also  leads  to  increased  require¬ 
ments  of  more  specialised  machinery,  equipment  and 
materials  for  the  growing  industries,  lliere  is  little  doubt 
that  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  the  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan  which  began  this  year,  China’s  imports  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise  though  the  composition  of  the  imports  will 
show  a  trend  towards  more  specialised  and  latest  types  of 
machinery  and  instruments.  A  further  relaxation  of  the 
existing  trade  embargo  regulations  is,  therefore,  in  the 
interest  of  western  industries.  In  some  cases  the  absurdity 
of  the  embargo  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  various  goods 
which  are  still  on  the  embargo  list  are  offered  by  China 
(and  some  East  European  countries)  for  export  to  the  West. 

From  the  Chinese  point  of  view  increased  trade  with 
various  countries  of  West  Europe  represented  a  valuable 
diversification  of  their  global  trade.  At  present  about  75-80 
percent  of  China’s  total  foreign  trade  is  still  conducted  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  countries  of  East  Europe,  North  Korea 
and  Viet  Nam. 
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London  today ^ 

Pakistan  tomorrow 

But  here  the  adventurous  businessman  will  be  meeting 
people  whose  customs  and  traditions  are  very  different 
from  his  own.  That  is  why  he  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
National  Overseas  and  Grindlays  Bank  Limited  —  a 
recent  amalgamation  between  the  National  Bank  of 
India  and  Grindlays  Bank.  This  bank  not  only  provides 
an  efficient  modern  banking  service  but  also  a  fund  of 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  concerning  Pakistan. 
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Cotton,  Fish  and  Oil  Concessions 

Points  of  Friction  between  Japan  and  U.S. 

By  Joachim  O.  Ronall 


IT  seems  that  most  of  the  spectacular  increase  in  Japanese 
postwar  exports  has  been  absorbed  by  the  buying  countries 
without  substantially  harming  or  dislocating  their  domestic 
industries.  There  were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  clashes  frcrni 
time  to  time  with  other  exporting  countries  in  various 
markets,  but  these  appear  not  to  have  so  far  exceeded  the 
normal  proportions  of  international  trade  competition.  How¬ 
ever,  apprehensions  of  Japanese  expansionism  are  wide¬ 
spread.  The  British  Commonwealth  still  objects  to  full  and 
unimpaired  Japanese  membership  in  GATT  (General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Trade  and  Tariffs).  When  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Nobusuke  Kishi,  last  October  visited  nine  Far 
Eastern  countries  all  of  which  had  suffered  Japanese  invasion 
or  the  threat  of  it,  he  was  greeted  with  marked  reserve  in 
most,  of  the  places  he  visited. 

Since  the  end  of  the  American  Occupation  of  Japan  in 
1952,  economic  cooperation  between  Jap^  and  the  United 
States  has  become  increasingly  close.  Not 'only  is  the  North 
American  continent  Japan’s  foremost  buyer  and  furnisher 
of  hard  currency,  the  United  States  is  also  Japan’s  main  sup¬ 


plier  of  raw  materials.  Japan  buys  twice  as  much  from  the 
United  States  as  she  sells  there.  Japan’s  debit  balance  with 
the  United  States  amounted  to  S600  million  between  January 
and  August  1957.  Therefore,  if  Japan  wishes  to  import  new 
raw  materials — which  are  vital  to  her  very  existence — she 
has  to  continue  to  earn  dollars.  Dollars  are  at  present  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  United  States,  West  Germany  and  a  few 
other  countries.  For  that  reason,  Japan  cannot  hope  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  dollar  income  by  expanding  exports 
to  South-East  Asian  areas  as  she  has  been  advised  to  do  as 
a  means  of  keeping  Japanese  products  out  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  European  C^mon  Market  presents  to 
Japan  a  prospect  of  dwindling  hard  currency  earnings.  It  is 
likely  to  force  her  into  still  greater  dependence  on  the  United 
States.  These  developments  have  again  recently  been  brou^t 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  United  States  in  an  address  by  Mr. 
Aiichiro  Fujiyama,  Japan’s  Foreign  Minister,  who  had  been 
a  leading  member  of  the  Japanese  business  community  before 
joining  the  present  Government.  He  closed  his  speech  to  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Japan  with  a  warning 
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on  the  possibility  of  serious  political  consequences  resulting 
from  Japan’s  aggravating  dollar  shortage.  Mr.  Fujiyama’s 
warning  coincided  with  a  declaration  by  Mr.  William  Batt, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Committee  for  a  National  Trade 
Policy,  testifying  before 'a  Senate  Committee.  Mr.  Batt,  in 
stressing  the  economic  expansionism  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
asked  for  a  vigorous  and  multilateral  approach  in  order  to 
meet  the  Russian  competition.  The  New  York  Times  com¬ 
mented  on  the  lack  of  both  vigour  and  multilateralism  in  the 
case  of  American  trade  policy  towards  Japan.  Trade  libera¬ 
lisation,  so  often  proclaimed  in  the  United  States  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  supporting  Japan,  has  fallen  short  of  imple¬ 
mentation.  Faced  with  a  sharp  opposition  against  the 
importation  of  cotton  products  into  the  United  States,  Japan 
imposed  voluntary  quotas  on  her  textile  sales  to  the  United 
States.  Among  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  Government 
of  Japan  to  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington  by 
Mr.  Takezo  Shimoda,  was  a  suggestion  to  extend  the  present 
quota  of  235  million  square  yards  for  1958.  Mr.  Shimoda 
explained  that  Japan  had  waived  a  demand  for  an  increased 
quota — as  desirable  as  that  might  have  been — with  a  view  to 
preventing  adverse  reaction  in  the  American  Congress  where 
private  interests  are  liable  to  exert  political  pressure.  This 
“  voluntary  ”  quota  is  part  of  a  five-year  arrangement  worked 
out  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Mr.  Ray  Bell, 
President  of  the  Association  of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants, 
was  quick,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
to  point  to  the  difficulties  faced  by  his  friends  in  competing 
With  Japan. 

The  question  of  Japanese  competition  came  up  again  at 
the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  in 
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Commission,  Mr.  M'.  E.  Brooding,  demanded  an  immediati' 
halting  of  American  fishing  of  spawned  salmon  east  of  170 
degrees  east  longitude.  Mr.  Brooding  claimed  that  Japanai:j 
fisherrnen  had  increased  their  catch  in  mid-Pacific  where  fiA 
of  Asian  and  North  American  stock  intermingle.  At  present,; 
there  is  a  temporary  line  of  demarcation  at  the  175th 
meridian,  about  2,000  miles  west  of  Vancouver,  passini, 
through  Atka  Island  of  the  Aleutians.  The ,  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  was  established  in  1953. 
It  has  been  charged  with  the  conservation  of  fish  in  the  North 
Pacific.  The  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  INPFC  coven 
some  32  million  square  miles.  Its  fish  catch  amounts  to  20 
billion  lb.  annually  which  represents  about  one  third  of  the 
world’s  total  yield.  Japan  takes  the  largest  part,  about  eight 
billion  lb.,  annually,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  one 
billion  lb.  and  by  Canada  with  700  million  lb.  The  rest  is 
taken  by  several  other  fishing  nations,  among  them  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  demand  for  Japanese  restriction  of 
salmon  fishing  in  the  North  Pacific  was  repeated  at  the  44th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries  in 
Seattle.  It  was  contended  that  the  Japanese  were  taking  ex¬ 
cessive  quantities  of  red  salmon  which  was  spawned  in 
Alaska.  Mr.  W.  C.  Arnold  of  Alaska  Salmon  Industries  Inc. 
expressed  himself  in  unequivocal  terms ;  “We  want  the 
Japanese  to  refrain  from  fishing  east  of  170  degrees  east 
longitude.  The  Japanese  lost  their  salmon  resources  to  Soviet 
Russia  as  a  result  of  the  war.  However,  I  do  not  think 
want  Japan  to  appropriate  our  American  salmon  fisheries  to 
compensate  for  their  loss  to  Russia.  My  feeling  of  goodwfl 
toward  Japan  does  not  go  that  far.  There  is  no  reason  why 
American  fishermen  and  American  salmon  canners  should  sit 


Vancouver  in  November  last.  An  American  member  of  the  idly  by  and  see  the  United  States  market  invaded  by  Japanese 
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canned  salmon  at  a  price  lower  than  the  cost  of  production 
by  American  producers.  The  Japanese  are  largely  dependent 
on  the  American  market  for  the  disposal  not  only' of  their 
canned  salmon  but  also  of  their  canned  tuna  and  canned  crab 
neat.” 

American  tuna  fishers  joined  the  chorus.  Legislation  to 
restrict  tuna  imports  into  the  United  States  will  come  before 
Congress  during  its  next  session.  During  a  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing  Mr.  W.  E.  Farrar  of  the  Federated  Fishermens’  Associat¬ 
ion  of  Terminal  Island,  California,  declared  that  another 
year  like  1957  will  just  about  kill  the  American  albacore  fleet 
(which  proved  white  tuna  meat).  The  fleet  has  decreased 
from  3,000  boats  in  1952  to  1,000  in  1956.  Under  question¬ 
ing  Mr.  Farrar  admitted  that  American  fishermen  could  not 
lupply  the  entire  demand  in  the  United  States  and  that 
Japanese  albacore  was  about  $45  higher  than  American  catch 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1957  season.  The  case  against  rising 
tariffs  was  made  by  the  representative  of  the  American- 
Japanese  Trade  Council,  Mr.  N.  Hemmendinger.  He  claimed 
that  any  alleged  or  genuine  “injury”  to  American  industries 
caused  by  an  expansion  of  international  trade  ought  to  be 
faced  with  a  view  to  “adjusting”  rather  than  to  “excluding.” 
He  added  that  in  view  of  the  considerable  Japanese  purchases 
in  the  United  States,  Japanese  imports  benefit  both  countries. 
He  was  corroborated  by  Mr.  James  T.  Ota,  representing  a 
Japanese-American  trading  company,  who  stressed  that 
Japanese  tuna  imports  were  essential  to  smooth  operation  of 
Arnerican  canning  industries  since  the  American  fishing  fleet 
was  unable  to  meet  the  demand. 

Textile  manufacturers  and  fishermen  in  the  United  States 
are  not  the  only  ones  alarmed  by  Japanese  competition.  Their 
apprehensions,  however,  are  restricted  to  the  domestic  market. 
Their  problems  have  been  known  and  discussed  for  some 
time.  Recently,  however,  Japanese  competition  entered  an 
area  in  which  the  United  States  themselves  only  just  a  few 
years  ago  emerged  as  victors  over  their  British,  French  and 
Dutch  competitors.  When  the  United  States  took  over  the 
British  and  French  heritage  in  the  Middle  East,  American 
ftil  companies  seriously  hamstrung  European  oil  producers 
by  offering  and  implementing  the  famous  fifty-fifty  split  of 
mcome  to  the  Arabian  oil  countries  instead  of  the  traditional 
royalty  agreements  concluded  by  the  European,  mostly 
British,  companies  in  the  area.  In  the  beginning  of  December 
last  an  agreement  was  announced  in  Tokyo  and  in  Riyadh 
establishing  the*  first  Japanese  oil  concession  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  agreement  was  signed  by  the  Finance  Minister  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  by  Mr.  Taro  Yamashita,  President  of  the 
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Japan  Export  Petroleum  Company  and  of  a  newly  established 
Japanese-Arabian  Oil  Company.  The  contract  has  been  made 
for  forty  years.  It  provides  —  and  that  is  the  innovation  — 
for  56  percent  of  all  potential  profits  going  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  44  percent  to  the  Japanese 
Company.  The  agreement  covers  the  neutral  zone  offshore 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  held  in  equal  party  by  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  Sheikh  of  Kuwait.  It  is  expected  that  the  necessary  agree¬ 
ment  with  Kuwait  will  be  the  same  as  the  preceding  one 
with  Saudi  Arabia.  Reports  from  the  area  and  from  Tokyo 
add  that  actually  the  agreement,  which  was  redrafted  at  least 
ten  times,  allows  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  a  still  better 
share  than  the  56  percent.  Reportedly,  the  Japanese  are  to 
pay  20  percent  royalties,  in  cash  or  in  oil,  and  20  percent  tax 
without  royalty  deduction.  If  the  total  due  to  Saudi  Arabia 
is  below  56  percent,  the  Japanese  will  have  to  make  up  the 

difference.  But  if  the  total  will  exceed  56  percent,  the 
Japanese  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  refund  to  reach  the  56:44 

proportion.  American  oil  companies  have  refrained,  so  far, 
from  public  comment  on  what  must  have  come  to  them  as  a 
surprise  not  less  unexpected  than  their  own  accords  with 
King  Ibn  Saud  came  to  their  predecessors  some  years  ago. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  developments  arising  out  of 
this  new  departure  from  the  by  now  traditional  50  -  50  profit 
sharing  deals  introduced  into  the  Middle  East  by  American 
companies  and  now  superseded  by  Japan.  There  is  a  certain 
piquanterie  in  this  pattern  of  an  Asian  country,  a  former 
colonial  power  par  excellence,  today  a  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fessedly  anti -colonial  Bandung  group,  competing  with 
American  oil  interests  in  the  Middle  East  with  the  immediate 

result  of  an  increased  revenue  for  Arabian  kings  and  sheikhs. 
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CHINA’S  TEXTILE  INDUSITIY 

The  Chinese  Ministry  of  the  Textile 
Industry  announced  that  most  of  the 
industry’s  1957  annual  plan  targets  have 
been  reached  and  the  original  Five-Year 
Plan  targets  greatly  surpassed. 

Over  17  million  metres  of  woollen 
fabrics  were  manufactured,  about  7% 
above  the  1957  plan. 

The  138.7  million  metres  of  silks  pro¬ 
duced,  represented  an  increase  of  nearly 
9%  over  the  annual  target.  The  output 
of  linen,  gunny  bags  and  other  products 
also  exceeded  the  plan. 

As  the  1957  Plan  targets  were  higher 
than  those  originally  fixed  for  the  First 
Five-Year  Plan,  it  means  that  the  latter 
have  been  greatly  surpassed. 

In  the  cotton  industry,  however,  the 
4.62  million  bales  of  cotton  yarn  and  the 
5,000  million  metres  of  cotton  cloth  pro¬ 
duced  in  1957  fell  short  of  the  Five- 
Year  level.  During  the  First  Five-Year 
Plan  (1953-57)  2.4  million  new  spindles 
were  installed  bringing  the  total  to 
7,530,000,  while  61,000  new  looms 
brought  the  total  to  132,000  looms. 

During  the  five-year  period,  68  big 
textile  mills  were  built,  including  cotton, 
woollen  and  linen  factories,  silk  filatures, 
dyeing  and  printing  works  and  3  chemical 
fibre  manufacturing  plants.  Most  of  the 
equipment  has  been  supplied  by  Chinese 
textile  machinery  factories  which,  in 
addition,  have  also  exported  their 
products  to  various  countries,  including 
Burma,  Viet  Nam  and  Egypt. 

INDUSTRIAL  REPORTS  FROM 
CHINA 

Anshan’s  steel  output  which  amounts 
to  more  than  50  percent  of  China’s  total 
steel  production  reached-  nearly  3  million 
tons  in  1957  as  against  800,000  tons  in 
1952.  The  original  plan  aimed  at  the 
annual  production  of  3,220,000  tons  by 
1%0,  but  it  is  hoped  now  to  reach  this 


figure  already  in  1958,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  the  steel  out¬ 
put  is  aimed  at  4  million  tons  annually. 
The  increase  of  pig  iron  at  the  Anshan’s 
works  is  even  more  striking,  as  the  1957 
output  reached  3.3  million  tons  and  thus 
surpassed  already  the  target  set  originally 
for  1%0. 

The  new  sugar  refineries  went  into 
production  in  the  Kwantung  Province  in 
December.  The  second  refinery  has  an 
annual  capacity  of  43,0(X)  tons. 

It  is  reported  from  Tsinan  (Shantung 
Province)  that  China’s  first  two  ice¬ 
breakers  built  in  the  country  had  suc¬ 
cessful  trial  runs  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Yellow  River  at  the  beginning  of 
January.  ^ 

UK  WOOL  TOPS  FOR  ASIA 

UK  exports  of  wool  tops  continue  to 
increase  and  this  trend  prevails  in  regard 
to  most  of  Asian  and  Far  Eastern 
markets. 


1956  1957 

(first  1 1  months  of  the  year) 


UK  global  exports 

34,107,639 

41,604,812 

incl.  to  India 

4,749,357 

5,446,616 

Pakistan 

1,077,837 

1,364,053 

Hong  .Kong 

599,909 

514,277 

China 

4,935,997 

3,504,%6 

Formosa 

347,379 

6,770 

Japan 

1,809,512 

2,704,567 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1957, 
UK  exports  of  raw  wool  to  Japan  reached 
the  value  of  £465,583  as  against  £363,623 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1956, 
and  UK  exports  of  wool  waste  to  Japan 
were  valued  at  £2,076,903  during  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1957  as  against 
£1,386,456  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1956. 

JAPAN’S  WOOL  IMPORTS 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1957  Japan’s 
total  raw  wool  imports  amounted  to  221.9 
million  lb.  (actual  weight)  as  against  220.8 


million  lb.  during  the  correspondiag 
period  of  1956.  Australia  was  the  main 
supplier  with  179.5  million  lb.  in  1957 
and  154.7  million  lb.  in  1956  (fint  nine 
months).  The  latest  reports  from  Australia 
state  that  Japan  has  become  the  large* 
buyer  of  Australian  raw  wool. 

Japan’s  total  imports  of  wool  topi 
decreased  during  the  first  nine  montlH 
of  1957,  but  imports  of  hair  tops  show 
a  strongly  increasing  trend. 

UK  TEXTILE  MACHINERY 
EXPORTS  TO  ASIA 

The  UK  exported  textile  machinery 
to  Japan  to  the  value  of  £824,953  durini 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1957  as  against 
£418,828  during  the  correspondini 
period  of  1956. 

Exports  of  textile  machinery  to 
Pakistan  amounted  to  £1,862,663  and  to 
Hong  Kong  £499,435  during  the  fiti 
eleven  months  of  1957,  both  markets 
showing  an  increase  compared  with  thi 
corresponding  period  of  1956. 

On  the  other  hand,  British  exports  ol 
textile  machinery  'to  India,  the  largest 
market  of  this  UK  industry,  dropped 
to  the  1955  level  after  a  sharp  increaKl 
in  1956; 

1955  —•  11  months  —  £6,427,686 

1956  —  11  months  —  £9,161,644 

1957  —  11  months  —  £6,476,259 

India’s  requirements  of  textile  machinery 

remain  at  a  high  level. 

Large  contracts  on  a  deferred  payment 
basis  were  recently  placed  with  Japaness 
manufacturers,  and  negotiations  are  at 
present  in  progress  with  Czechoslovakia 
It  is  understood  that  in  this  case  again, 
deferred  terms  of  payment  will  be  agreed 
upon. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  visit  of  s 
Chinese  Textile  Machinery  Mission  to 
Britain  a  contract  to  the  value  of  nearl] 
£1  million  was  placed  with  British  textito ' 
machinery  manufacturers.  . 
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Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

UX/CONTINENT  &  INDIA/PAKISTAN 


INDIA 


WEST  AFRICA  -  MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS 
INDIA  .  BUCK  SU  PORTS 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER 
ACCOMMODATION  ON  FAST 
CARGO  VESSELS 


Cergo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  •  PAKISTAN  •  BURMA  •  CEYLON 

General  Agents  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 


22  IILLITER 
T«l.  Royal  6444 


LONDON,  E.C.3 
Cramsi  Jalanath,  Fan. 


FOR  NEARLY  4  DECADES  . . . 


.  .  r  we  have  had  contacts  with  the  German 
industry.  If  you  wish  to  come  in  contact  with 
certain  manufecturers  please  write  to  us  and  be 
sure  that  we  are  able  to  give  you  our  assistance. 


We  are  publishers  of 

Consumer  Goods-EXPORT-MARKT 

Machinery-EXPORT-MARKT 

ElectricaUEXPORT-MARKT 

Agricultural  Machinery-EXPORT-MARKT 

Automotive-EXPORT-MARKT 


Please  ask  for  a  copy  and  the  Subscription 
Rates.  These  magazines  will  give  you  possibilities 
to  be  informed  about  the  production  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  German  industry. 


EXPORT-MARKT 


EXPORTZEITSCHRIFTEN-VERLAG 

VOGEL-VERLAG 

WUERZBURG  (GERMANY) 


Hong  Kong  Government  Office  in  London 


^HE  annual  report  for  1956/7  by  the  Director  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  Hong  Kong,  refers  to  the  activities  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Government  Office  in  London  (Director:  Mr.  E.  G. 
A.  Grimwood).  During  that  year  over  1,000  introductions  were 
made  and  it  was  possible  to  satisfy  most  enquirers  from  a 
detailed  card  index  but,  where  necessary,  further  information 
was  sought  and  obtained  from  the  Department  in  Hong  Kong. 
These  enquiries  covered  practically  the  whole  range  of  Hong 
Kong  products.  Several  thousand  enquiries  from  UK  as  well  as 
from  Hong  Kong  firms  were  dealt  with  in  connection  with  claims 
to  relief  from  duty  under  the  Imperial  Preference  regiJlations  in 
respect  of  Hong  Kong  products. 

The  development  of  trade  between  UK  and  Hong  Kong  can 
be  seen  from  ffie  following  table:  . 


UK  imports 
UK  exports 


1955  1956  1957 

First  eleven  months  of  the  year 
15.1  18.4  21.8 

23.3  30.4  33.8 

(All  figures  in  £  million) 

The  London  office  was  also  responsible  for  the  organisation 
of  Hong  Kong’s  participation  at  the  United  States  World  Trade 
Fair  in  April  1957^  and  the  Frankfurt  International  Fairs  dur’ 
which  great  interest  was  shown  in  Hong  Kong  products 
German  firms.  German  imports  from  Hong  Kong  reached 
value  of  DM  17  million  during  the  first  10  months  of  1957 
against  DM  13.7  million  during  the  corresponding  period 
1956.  During  the  same  period  West  Germany’s  exports  to  Hong  I 


Kong  increased  from  DM  66.7  million  to  DM  96.9  million. 


Tenders 

The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London 
W.3,  invites  tenders  on  behalf  of  the 
Ministry  of  Railways  (Railway 
Board),  for  the  following: — 
G.P.14/1958-59 

Whecisets 

Items  30,388  Nos.  B.G.  16  ton  to 
1  -9  22i  ton  axle. 

5,358  Nos.  M.G.  10  to  12  ton 
axle. 

954  Nos.  N.G.  6  to  8  ton  axle. 


Ixicomotives 

Item  2  Nos.  N.G.  762  M/M  Diesel 
10  Locos. 

Tenders  may  be  obtained  on 
application  from  the  above  address 
quoting  reference  S4002/57/CDN.  The 
cost  of  tender  will  be  3/-  each. 
Specification  DL200/57  for  Locos 
extra. 

Offers  are  to  reach  the  Director,'.) 
Railway  Board,  State  Entry  Road, 
New  Delhi,  not  later  than: — 

8th  February,  1958,  for  items  1  to  9 
8th  March,  1958,  for  item  10. 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  (MIS.  2),  Government 
Building,  Bromyard  Avenue,  London, 
W.3.,  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

Plaster  of  Paris  Bandages 

and  Slabs  .  1 8,000  tins 

To  B.P.C.  Quality  or 
Equivalent. 

Forms  of  Tender  which  are  re¬ 
turnable  on  Monday,  10th  February, 
may  be  obtained  from  this  Office 
(CDN)  Branch,  upon  payment  of  a 
fee  of  10s.  Od.  which  is  not  return¬ 
able.  Reference  No.  545/57/3  (CDN) 
must  be  quoted  in  all  applications. 


JECrTT-'; 


Mining  for 
Progress 


In  many  lands  where  the  world’s  call  for  minerals  has 
given  a  spur  to  mining,  strange  new  mechanical  shapes 
are  putting  the  stamp  of  the  twentieth  century  on  to  primaeval 
landscape.  Petroleum  is  a  close  partner  in  all  the  mining 
enterprises  which  are  contributing  to  progress.  Petroleum  fuels 
supply  their  power  and  motivate  the  vehicles  that  carry  the 
heavy  ores  to  the  smelters,  railheads  and  ports;  oils  and  greases 
keep  the  equipment  running  smoothly  and  economically. 

But  progress  is  its  own  taskmaster ^  generating  new  and 
changing  demands  for  oil.  Rich. in  experience^  resources  and 
skilled  personnel  Shell,  in  all  its  world-wide  operations, 
is  geared  to  the  task  and  to  the  responsibility 
of  meeting  those  demands. 


serving  progress  tSHEIl> 


THE  SHELL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  LIMITED 
ST.  HELEN’S  COURT  •  LONDON  •  E.C.3 
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